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Products Are Failing 
to Be Exchanged 
in Increased Volume. 


ls There a Remedy? 


VERY wealthy man recently died 
fA in New England. But in spite of 
all his money he lived like a miser. 
He had been so used to pinching the 
pennies all his early life that he could 
not get rid of the habit. This man 
stuck to his oil lamps, although he 
could have had modern lighting. He 
kept his old stoves, although he could 


have commanded the very best and 
latest in modern automatic heating. 


He refused to have a phone because 
the monthly bills were so much. He 
refused to have a radio because he 
prided himself on being “old-fash.on- 
ed.” He dressed in the very cheapest 
clothes, and wore them until they 
went to pieces. He ate nothing that 
was expensive, and boasted of. how 
little he could get along on. He im- 
posed these conditions not only on 
himself but on his family. If his wife 
or children spent a nickel for any- 
thing “foolish,” he would go into a 
passion and lecture them for a week. 

Now, the life of this man proves 
that people can live on very little—if 
they wish to live in the way thei! 
grandfathers had to live. They don’i 
have to pay tribute and profits to the 
price-boosters or industrial magnates 
if they choose to live without an; 
modern conveniences, comforts or 
luxuries. This CAN be done. The 
people of the United States CAN go 
back to the standards of living which 
prevailed before science and inven- 
lion came to their aid and provided 
inachinery and methods for producing 
everything -cheaply, on a large scale. 
They CAN—but they are not going to. 
They have had a taste of the good 
things which modern progress has 
made possible, and they are not going 
to stop there. Instead of curtailing 
their wants to fit a starvation level 
they are going to find ways to increase 
their income so that they can pay for 
and enjoy all these limitless benefits 
and services which go to make up 
the modern idea of living. 

A great deal remains to be done 
before this happy situation can be 
brought about. There is plenty of 
oney—but it is not circulating prop- 
erly. According to the Treasury, there 
is now in circulation $43.58 for every 
nan, woman and child in the United 
Sates. This is a gain of $1.18 over 


the same time a year ago. But how 
far will an extra $1.18 go in the pur- 
chase of that great list of things which 
the people need and are all ready to 
buy as soon as they can get something 
to use for money? In other words, 
until there is more money in circula- 
tion, and until that money circulates 
more rapidly, the buying wave can’t 
be expected to start. It is not only 
that the actual amount of money in 
circulation is too small; the very speed 
with which these dollars pass from 
hand to hand has been slowed away 
down, as the statistics prove. This 
means that people hang on to their 
money, instead of passing it on. They 
do this because they are dubious about 
the future. If they thought they could 


— war 





Washington New 


How are we going to break the traffic jam 

when the recovery procession is all ready 

to speed forward but finds the way blocked 
by slow-going distribution? 


count on getting more dollars to take 
the place of -those they. spend, the; 
would start»spending at once. The 
government.could force the money to 
circulate if there was inflation, for 
then people would see that the value 
of their money was going to be di- 
luted, and they would be in a hurry 


plo put it into some sort of goods. A 


little inflation would be a good thing. 
It would act as a tonic. But no nation 
has ever yielded to the temptation to 
take the inflation dope without be- 
coming dope fiends. After that, there 
is nothing for anyone. The great bulk 
of trade is carried on without the pay- 
ment of actual cash, but is paid for 


(Continued on page 20) 
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Modern: Ways of 
Utilizing the Air, 
Harnessing the Sea etc. 


May Help Some 


UVENAL, the Roman writer who 
lived nearly 2,000 years ago, laid 
down the principle: “He who owns 
the land owns up to the sky.” Under 
the old law, the title to a piece of land 
did reach “to the sky.” No definite 
limit to the title was ever laid down 
by any law or court decision. Theo- 
retically, the owner of land could 
claim to own the moon when it passed 
above his land. Or he might even lay 
claim to the planets and the fixed 
stars, as well as the atmosphere itself. 
His ownership spread out to the limits 
of the universe in an ever-widening 
wedge. Reaching downward, the prin- 
ciple was the same. Ownership of the 
land also included ownership not only 
of the mere surface of the ground and 
the topsoil but also everything under- 
neath the surface, no matter how valu- 
able it might be. Here, the wedge was 
pointed to the center of the earth, 
where it would thin out to nothing. 
All minerals, ores, rocks, metals and 
natural deposits of every sort belong- 
ed to the landowner. There was just 
one exception, If treasure of any sort 
which had been hidden by someone 
besides the owner was discovered, this 
treasure belonged to the government. 
Ownership rights in water are very 
different. A spring or stream which 
is on a certain piece of land belongs to 
the owner of that land. If the stream 
is a boundary between two landhold- 
ers each landholder owns to the mid- 
dle of the stream—if it is a small 
stream. If it is a stream that is “navi- 
gable,” in the legal sense, then the 
government has the paramount rights. 
The government’s right extends to the 
high-tide mark where there are tides, 
and to the high-water’ mark where 
there are no tides. Governments usu- 
ally claim a paramount right to such 
parts of the sea as border their ter- 
ritory. The “coastal waters” extended 
out three miles under the old inter- 
national custom, but when our pro- 
hibition laws were adopted we push- 
ed the boundary out to 12 miles. The 
theory was that a nation had a right 
to claim as its own all waters which 
it could protect by gunfire—the limit 
being about three miles with the old 
time cannon. In many countries peo- 


(Continued on page 15) 






















































TIMELY TOPICS 





WAR DEBTS DEFAULTED AGAIN 


The war debts story is an old one, 
told in one word—defaulted. On June 
15 little Finland again was the. only 
country to make good on her debt to 
this country. While Finland was send- 
ing-her check for the amount due in 
the June installment the other coun- 
tries owing Uncle Sam on debts in- 
curred during and immediately after 
the war were notifying the State De- 
partment that they would agaim de- 
fault. Finland’s June payment amount- 
ed to $165,450. Mighty England de- 
faulted on her installment of $85,670,- 
756, and her payments are now in ar- 
rears by approximately $465,000,000. 
Kumania again joined the nations de- 
faulting. She was already in arrears 
by some $2,350,000 and the June install- 
ment adds another $2,200,000 to that. 
France defaulted on her payment due 
June 15 and is now in arrears over 
$225,000,000. Italy did likewise and 
now owes approximately $35,000,- 
000. Poland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Esthonia, Hungary, Latvia and Lithu- 
ania all defaulted, The total of war 
debts payments now past due includ- 
ing principal and interest, amount to 
approximately $700,000,000. 

8 ee 


ALASKA COLONY NEWS 

Many people in all parts of the 
country have been wondering how the 
“modern” pioneers to the Matanuska 
Valley of Alaska have found the going. 
This movement of several hundred 
farmers to the far north has fired the 
imaginations of many who perhaps 
thought they were missing out on get- 
ting something for nothing. But with- 
out any intention of knocking the 
project, Alaska or the colonists them- 
selves, it has been reported that they 
are finding the way hard as is the 
case in all such pioneering. While the 
government, under the auspices of the 
FERA, is doing all it possibly can to 
provide for these new Alaskans re- 
ports from Palmer indicate that many 
of the usual difficulties which make 
the way of the pioneer settler hard, 
plus inexperience, have caused loud 
wails of dismay. On the whole, how- 
ever, the pioneers have accepted the 
old-fashioned pioneer’s lot and de- 
velopment on the new frontier has 
started in earnest. 

Before the colonists left the States 
they were made to appear in the light 
of heroes whom Uncle Sam was send- 
ing on vacations. But when the end 
of the triumphal journey by train, 
boat and truck ended they found what 
all pioneers find, only not quite as 
bad. Each family of these modern 
pioneers agreed to develop, with Un- 
cle Sam’s help, at least 40 acres in 
Matanuska Valley. When they ar- 
rived, however, their camps weren’t 
all in readiness. Some of the tents 
hadn’t been erected and all the wells 
hadn’t been dug, necessitating the car- 
rying of water great distances. An- 
other drawback was the mud, due to 


the frost leaving the ground. Be- 
sides clearing the land one of the im- 
portant tasks now is selecting the type 
of cottages to be built, Each family 
is being allowed to select from a num- 
ber of architects’ drawings a certain 
plan for a home. But that job is ex- 
pected to fall largely to the women. 

Notwithstanding these minor hard- 
ships, the colonists are generally 
agreed that the valley has wonderful 
soil, In other words, there is plenty 
of rich valley land in Alaska which 
will produce good crops, but, unfor- 
tunately, there is little opportunity for 
developing an Alaskan export trade in 
farm products. This means that the 
number of people who can make a liv- 
ing by farming in Alaska at the pres- 
ent time is necessarily limited because 
the population is only about 60,000. 
Figuring that the present colony at 
Matanuska Valley will be successful, 
it would only require a few more such 
colonies, with those already there, to 
supply the territory’s food demands. 

re 
WORK-RELIEF STILL CLOGGED 

With July ist, the time originally 
set for 3,500,000 employable dole re- 
cipients to go to work under the work- 
relief program, practically at hand 
work-relief leaders are still far from 
their initial objective—to clear relief 
rolls of employables, The best that 
can be promised now is that a “sub- 
stantial number” will be put to work 
during the month, but things have not 
shaped up to where definite predic- 
tions can be made. About the only 
thing definite right now is that the 
work-relief program as first conceiv- 
ed has to be changed. Substantial proj- 
ects using steel and brick will be 
scarce due to the Presidential ruling 
to keep the cost of employment down 
to $1,100 per man per year. 

While this low-cost rule will stretch 
the $4,000,000,000 so that it will reach 
all of the 3,500,000 and give them 
wages for one year, it has killed many 
of the most promising projects and is 
the main reason for the present clog- 


“~Oleveland Plain Dealer 


Turn on that water, Uncle Sam! The un- 


employment frre ts still raging. 





The Pathfinder 
ged condition of the work-relief ma- 


chinery. Leaders are fighting desper- 
ately to keep the program out of th 
path of the old discarded CWA toward 
which it now appears to be leaning 
dangerously. Projects must be both 
useful and cheap. But such project: 
are scarce—hence the delay. 

Slum clearance and low-cost hous 
ing is one of the big projects exceptec 
from the low-material-cost rule, and » 
recent PWA report showed how im 
portant it was. that housing be left in 
the program. It was learned that th: 
present housing situation in this coun 
try is of such a character as to creat 
a national emergency. One-third of 
the houses in the country are below 
standard and are endangering healt) 
and morals. This condition exists no! 
only in cities but also in rural sections. 
{n a recent statement the Presiden! 
gave assurance other projects would 
also be useful despite their cheapness 

cunattiggereagstantiialiadanneniantaes 


PAROLE ABUSES ATTACKED 


When President Roosevelt learned 
both men suspected of the Weyer 
haeuser kidnaping in Tacoma, Wash. 
possessed long criminal records show 
ing numerous arrests, convictions and 
paroles he expressed opinions which 
bode ill for certain privileged crimi 
nals. In a communication to Attorney 
General Cummings he indicated tha! 
he regrets the existence in our parol 
system of abuses whereby habitua! 
criminals may escape punishment fo: 
their crimes and regain liberty that 
they might further prey upon societ) 
And he expressed a desire that 
thorough study be made of the syste 
to end all such abuses immediately. 

The President spoke only agains! 
the abuses of the parole system and 
not against the system itself. In fac! 
his words would indicate that if it i: 
properly handled and freed of abuses 
he is very much in favor of the pa 
role. His words—‘“every decent cili 
zen is interested in humane parol 
systems which seek rehabilitations o/ 
offenders”—leaves little doubt that h« 
stands in favor of the present system 
as opposed to those who blame it fo: 
American crime. Such a position can 
best be explained by the arguments of 
Sanford Bates, director of the Federal! 
Bureau of Prisons and one of the 
staunchest and most sincere support- 
ers of the parole system. 

Bates, in fighting down criticism o! 
the parole system, admits that in many 
states there are flagrant abuses which 
leave avenues of escape Open to the 
most hardend and desperate of crimi- 
nals. But at the same time he con- 
tends it is the only system whereb) 
the convict can be rehabilitated and 
made into a useful citizen. He points 
out that only one out of each 100 
prisoners is a gangster and less than 
one out of each 1,000 is what could b: 
called a real public enemy. The meth 
od of handling all prisoners should no! 
be framed to fit the small but con 
spicuous number of desperadoes, bu! 
rather it should aid those who ar 
ready to receive aid. 

The parole is not a pardon, explains 
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Director Bates. It does not forgive 
the convict for his wrongdoings and 
unconditionally remove all punish- 
ment. Instead it turns him out into 
the world with certain strings still at- 
tached so that he can gradually read- 
just himself to free life. If at any 
time he shows by his actions that he 
is not making the transition from the 
life of the prisoner to that of the free 
citizen in the right way he can be 
taken back to jail without a trial. On 
the other hand, if the state keeps the 
convict confined through the full 
length of his sentence it must turn 
him loose and has no right to super- 
vise his actions as long as he does not 
openly violate the law. 

According to Bates, under our pa- 
role system it is inevitable that occa- 
sionally a Dillinger will be allowed 
to pass freely from prison due to the 
inability of the human parole board to 
forecast future events, but this is one 
of the things that cannot be prevented 
and must be taken care of as they 
come. However, in view of the many 
known abuses of the parole, the study 
and the resulting tightening up all 
along the line should go a long way 
toward eliminating much of our crime 
problem, especially that attributed to 


hardened criminals and _= criminal 
gangs. 


re 


SILVER BLOC IMPATIENT 


That recent nine-cent drop in the 
market price of silver was all the sil- 
ver bloc in the Senate needed to stir 
it to action again. Since the abnormal 
rise in the price of the white metal 
last April little has been heard from 
the silverites. Things were going their 
way. But when the slight drop came 
the 16 silverite Senators held a con- 
ference at the Capitol to deplore the 
fall of the world price of silver and to 
move for more aggressive Treasury 
buying, In a letter to Secretary Mor- 
genthau Senator Pat McCarran, Demo- 
crat of Nevada, asked whether the ad- 
ministration had abandoned the pro- 
gram to buy silver until it equaled 
one-fourth the total metallic monetary 
reserves of the United States; whether 
any sales of silver had been made di- 
rectly or indirectly through the $2,- 
000,000,000 stabilization fund, and 
what policy was being followed in 
carrying out the silver purchase act. 
In reply Secretary Morgenthau point- 
ed to the fact that the Treasury had 
acquired or purchased 421,497,000 
ounces of silver—over 13,000 tons of 
ii—in the 10 months ending May 31, 
last, and cited other evidences that the 
“letter and spirit” of the silver pur- 
chase act are being carried out. Not 
only that, but he pointed out that the 
addition of over 13,000 tons is 16 times 
as much as our entire domestic pro- 
duction of silver during the same pe- 
riod; 20 times as much as we agreed 
to withdraw under the agreement ne- 
Sotiated by Senator Key Pittman in 
London in 1933; and 44 times as much 
as all other nations agreed to with- 
draw in a whole year. But he refused 
to discuss any part of his stabilization 
fund, saying it would not be in the 


public interest as the fund had to do 
with international exchange relations 
and not domestic monetary matters. 
Concerning the price movement, the 
Secretary wrote the Senator: “I do 
not believe the sudden and abnormal 
rise to 81 cents in the latter part of 
April was the result of the normal op- 


eration of legitimate market forces. [I 
think that it 


is to be attributed to 
manipulations of 
speculative inter- 
ests. The disap- 
pearance of this 
unhealthy condi- 
tion and influence 
has been a whole- 
some develop- 
ment.” Senator 
McCarran took ex- 
ception to this 
statement, telling 
newsman after a 
silverite confer- 
ence over the Mor- 





McCarran genthau letter 
“When did rise 


in price of silver become an unhealthy 
condition. when Congress passed a bill 
directing that purchases be made until 
the price reached $1.29 and the Treas- 
ury promised to attain that price with 
reasonable speed?” 

Perhaps what the average person 
would be more interested in is what 
good all this unparalleled buying of 
silver has or will do the country. 
What will the country gain by it? Of 
course that question is a tough assign- 
ment when it comes down to pointing 
out specific benefits, present or fu- 
ture. Claims have been made, but 
where is the proof. It would be diffi- 
cult for anyone to give convincing 
proof that this country or its people 
are better off by having purchased the 
stupendous total of 13,000 tons of sil- 
ver. So far it her produced any 
great boom in silve, u. ning. Nor has 
it greatly increased the amount of 
money in circulation. Neither have 
commodity prices felt its effect. 

The silver purchase act passed by 
Congress requires that after a reason- 





3 
able time our reserves of silver be 
maintained in a ratio of one to three 
with our reserves of gold. Despite 
the Treasury’s enormous purchases, 
however, the reserves of silver are 
still far from being close to the pre- 


scribed ratio of one to three. This of 
course is not due to any particular 
fault of the act or Treasury officials. 


Rather it is due to the fact that Con- 
gress requires the government to ac- 
quire 33.3 cents worth of silver for 
every dollar of new gold imported and 
during the 10 months of silver pur- 
chasing the gold stocks of the nation 
have been increased by over a billion 
dollars worth. During May gold im- 
ports and receipts of newly mined 
gold approximated $150,000,000, Total 
imports for June will far exceed those 
of May. The current inflow is chiefly 
due to a capital flight from European 
go!d bloc countries. From the date of 
the devaluation of the dollar in this 
country our gold imports have totaled 
more than $1,500,000,000, giving Uncle 
Sam his largest gold reserve in his- 
tory—over $9,000,000,000. 
——___~.<>2 

STURDY CHILDREN SMARTEST 

Siudies of school children show that 
while children 10 years of age may be 
found in all grades up to the seventh 
the better developed and _ sturdiest 
were the nearest to the seventh. A 
survey in a western college revealed 
that 48 per cent of students having the 
highest class records were in good 
health while 72 per cent of the less 
eflicient ones suffered from one ail- 
ment or another. 

eal tetieattdliaRisminndiamen 

Fear of appearing poor is the great- 

est bar to becoming rich. 
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FOREIGN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Germany, by the terms of a final 
agreement drawn up and signed in 
London by the British and Reich dele- 
gations secures the right to a navy 35 
per cent of the tonnage of the British 
fleet, The most startling clause in the 
pact is that which permits the Reich 
45 per cent of British submarine ton- 
nage—a type craft which was most 
deadly to British shipping in the, last 
war, France expressed disapproval of 
the agreement in a note Premier 
Pierre Laval handed the British charge 
in Paris. It is the opinion of Paris the 
rearmament of Germany in the air, 
sea and land is an inseparable prob- 
lem, hence the new naval plan cannot 
be accepted. 

Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin has 
decided to reject David Lloyd George’s 
New Deal plan which a committee, 
appointed by former Prime Minister 
MacDonald, was studying. Mr. Bald- 
win felt it had few advantages over 
the present governmental program. 

Britain plans sending former Prime 
Minister Ramsay MacDonald to the 
United States as a special “ambassa- 
dor-at-large” to promote a closer tie 
between John Bull and Uncle Sam, 
the London Daily Herald reported. 

The Prince of Wales was rebuked at 
a Labor party rally by George Lans- 
bury, Labor Parliamentary leader, for 
his statement that only “misguided 
cranks” oppose military training in 
schools. 





GERMANY 


Thousands of the million conscripts 
to the German army went to medical 
stations throughout the Reich to re- 
ceive physical examinations. If pass- 
ed by the doctors the 20 and 21-year- 
old youths will be enrolled at once 
for a year in the labor service prior 
to the term in the Reichswehr. 

A series of terrific explosions in a 
munitions plant in Reinsdorf brought 
death to 50 persons and injuries to 300 
more. Reinsdorf and the neighboring 
town of Wittenberg were seriously 
damaged in the blast. 

Germany’s Davis Cup tennis team 
defeated the Australian team, out- 
standing contenders for the trophy, 
causing a major upset in the semi- 
finals of European zone play. Jack 
Crawford, ace singles player, and 
Vivian MacGrath bowed to Heiner 
Henkel and Baron Gottfried von 
Cramm. 

Ernst Torgler, former Communist 
leader, who has been in prison since 
his acquittal in the Reichstag fire trial 
in 1933, was released and at once 
went to join his family in the country. 

New citizenship legislation makes it 
mandatory for every woman in the 
Reich to bear at least one child and 
every man to serve his year in the 
army in order to attain full German 
citizenship, Minister of the Interior 
Wilhelm Frick announced. 

The German Board of Jurisdiction 


revealed any person engaging in the 
“destructive work of pacifism” in time 
of war will receive the death penalty. 

For damaging German interests 
(that is, Nazi interests) 38 persons 
were deprived of their German citi- 
zenship and their property was con- 
fiscated by order of Minister Frick. 
Dr. Rudolf Hilferding, former minis- 
ter of finance, was among the “de- 
citizenized.” 


FRANCE 


While waiting the arrival of Pre- 
mier Laval and President Albert Le- 
brun for the first meeting of the Laval 
cabinet, Minister of Education Phi- 
jippe Marcombes was suddenly strick- 
en ill and within a few minutes died. 

Mme. Arletta Stavisky, widow of 
Serge “Handsome Alex” Stavisky, cen- 
tral figure in the celebrated Bayonne 
pawn-shop swindle, was released 
from prison after being in jail for 
more than a year. She will be tried 
later on charges of complicity in the 
fraud. 

A “blonde with green eyes” was 
sought by Toulon police and a young 
aviator, Pilot Rolland, was questioned 
after he was charged with selling mil- 
itary photographs to a spy ring headed 
by the girl. 


, 


ITALY 


All silver money circulating in Italy 
was recalled by the government to 
pay for the immense amount of sup- 
plies necessary for the outbreak of 
war with Ethiopia, now regarded as 
inevitable. 

By decree of the cabinet all work 
on Saturdays must cease at one o’clock 
and the rest of the afternoon devoted 
to military drill under the watchful 
eye of the Fascist leisure organiza- 
tions. 

David Darrah, Roma correspondent 
of the Chicago Tribune, was expelled 
from Italy for cabling misleading in- 
formation to his paper, He had been 
summoned to the Foreign Office to ex- 
plain certain statements, which had 
appeared in his news stories, namely, 
that the King was against the threat- 
ened march on Ethiopia, feeling was 
mounting against Il Duce and large 
numbers of people had been arrested 
in several Italian cities for anti-Fas- 
cist activity. A Fascist press official 
later made no effort to deny the truth 
of these statements, but merely as- 
sailed Darrah for this “abuse of Ital- 
ian hospitality” in revealing such 
facts. 

Just prior to the expulsion of the 
correspondent the New York Times 
and four British newspapers were for- 
bidden entry into the country until 
further notice for printing criticisms 
of Mussolini and his form of govern- 
ment. 


SWITZERLAND 


Praise for the United States Treas- 
ury and Secretary Morgenthau for his 
“broad understanding” was given by 
Jean Tannery, governor of the Bank 
of France, for the help the American 
government gave in supplying the 
market with dollars when the franc 
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was threatened the end of May. M 
Tannery revealed for the first tim: 
the connection of the United States 
with the franc crisis at a meeting o} 
the Bank for International Settle 
ments in Basel. 

The International Labor Organiza 
tion’s hours committee adopted a draf! 
of the convention providing for th: 
40-hour week. 


MEXICO 


President Lazaro Cardenas was vic- 
torious in his tiff with former Presi- 
dent Plutarco Elia: 
Calles over the gov- 
ernment’s’§ handling 
of the six-year-labo: 
program. § Call 
charged Cardenas a! 
lowed widespread la- 
bor unrest to go un- 
checked whereupo: 
the Cardenas cabinet 
resigned, but receivy- 


ing the support ot 

the Congress th 

President formed 
Cardenas new ministry. By 


leaving out of th: 
cabinet Calles and Minister of Agricul- 
ture Garrido, both anti-church, th: 
position of Catholics is expected t 
improve. 


RUMANIA 


King Carol was warned to banish 
his mistress, Mme. Magda Lupescu, 
and to abolish certain dictatorial prac- 
tices by Dr, Juliu Maniu, leader of th: 
National Peasant party, at a rally in 
Brasov. Dr. Maniu said the peasants 
forming 85 per cent of the population 
will revolt against the throne unless 
this is done. 

CHINA 

After being court-martialed 15 girls 
“confessed their guilt” and will likely 
be executed for preaching Commun 
ism while among government troops 
Authorities at Hui Chang stated th: 
girls came to the army camp as cour 
tesans and while there spread Red 
doctrines, 


RUSSIA 

Nearly 26 per cent of the Commu- 
nist party membership in the Uzbek 
Soviet Republic has been expelled b« 
cause of gross immorality, “hypoc 
risy,” and other charges, it was r¢ 
vealed in Tashkent. 

After being guarded for 19 years in 
the Kremlin where they had been sent 
during the World war, Rumanian go\ 
ernment records were shipped back t: 
Bucuresti. The records as well as thre« 
hundred millions of gold francs and 
jewels were rushed into Russia as 
German troops entered Rumania. 


JAPAN 


After an inspection trip of Manchou 
kuo Gen. Senjuro Hayashi, minister 0! 
war, claimed to see no immediate pos- 
sibility of a Japanese-Soviet war, bul 
advised the reduction of the Russian 
forces stationed along the Siberian 
border to the size of the Japanese 
troops in that area to prevent futur 
trouble. 
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Japan Moves Troops 
into China as Tokyo 
Demands are Resisted 


Trouble between Japan and China 
continues to increase as more and 
more of the latter’s territory comes 
under the sway of tne island empire. 
And a permanent peace will probably 
not settle over the area until every 
scrap of Chinese soil has been brought 
under the iron heel of Japan and her 
militarists. With most of North China 
in a hubbub, the real truth of the 
matter is lost in a maze of rumor. The 
fact remains, however, something 
very definitely is stirring there, and 
Japan as assuredly aims to extend het 
control as far as is feasible at the 
present time. 

Contrary to what had been report- 
ed previously, China did not aceept 
Japan’s demands in their entirety. The 
Central Political Council after a 
lengthy session decided to refer the 
whole question to the military dicta- 
tor of the Nanking government, Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, for his decision. 
Some of the members of the Council 
advocated resisting Japan and others 
counseled currying favor with Soviet 
Russia. These two shades of opinion 
were revealed to General Chiang as 
indicative of what some of them felt, 
but all agreed he should decide in the 
end what was to be done.’ The Gen- 
eral at the moment this message reach- 
ed him from Nanking was in Szechuan 
Province chasing Communists, and 
since much of this work was unsuc- 
cessful, it was reported he would ad- 
vise yielding to Japan for the present 
until he could finish the mopping up 
of the Reds which he considered more 
important at the moment. 

A further report had it that the Japa- 
nese, not satisfied with the response 
to the first set of demands they sub- 
mitted to China, prepared a new set 
which included a plan for the taking 
over of Chahar Province and the estab- 
lishment of an independent (?) state 
composed of the four northern prov- 








Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, military dictator of 
the Nanking government. 


inces, Hopei, Chahar, Shantung and 
Shansi. In addition China must im- 
mediately provide for the settlement 
of all Japanese loans to China, must 
revise the tariff schedule in the parts 
which are unfavorable to Nippon, and 
finally Nanking must under no cir- 
cumstances appeal to Western powers 
for aid in blocking Japan’s ambitions. 

In regard to the latter demand China 
took the bull by the horns and made a 
direct appeal to the signatories of the 
nine-power pact. The Chinese Minister 
to London Quo Tai-Chi called on Sir 
Samuel Hoare, foreign secretary, and 
was understood to have told him of the 
seriousness of the Japanese intrusion 
in the Peiping-Tientsin area. He also 
asked for an expression of Britain’s 
attitude on the matter and reminded 
the Britisher China, as a member of 
the League of Nations, was entitled to 
ask for “territorial integrity.” Under 
the terms of the nine-power pact Brit- 
ain as well as the United States, Bel- 
gium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and Portugal are pledged to maintain 
the independence of China. Japan is 
also a signatory to this treaty. 

A sidelight on the Chahar issue was 
the apparent fulfillment of the Japa- 
nese design to take over the province. 
This was evidenced by China’s dis- 
missal of Gen. Sung Cheh-Yuan, gov- 
ernor of Chahar, and the order for 
the 132nd Chinese Division to move 
out from the region, Japan had de- 
manded these steps be taken in rep- 
aration for the detention at Chengpei 
of four Japanese whose papers, Chi- 
nese officials said, were not in order. 
Civil Commissioner Chin Teh-Chuan 
replaces Gen. Sung as governor. 

One bright spot in the Far East 
mess was the prospect of a reconcilia- 
tion between Nanking and Canton as 
a result of the stress from the Japanese 
military advances. Long estranged, 
the union of the two governments 
would solidify China as no other fae- 
tor and would enable the country to 
present a formidable front to the fu- 
ture course of aggression. 

—_—_———___-- 
CHACO WAR ENDS 

By a stroke of the pen three years 
of bloody warfare in the Chaco was 
ended with the signing of a peace 
protocol by the Foreign Ministers of 
Paraguay and Bolivia after their gov- 
ernments had approved the proposed 


pact. The next day a cease-firing 
order went down the Bolivian and 


Paraguayan lines and the mediators 
of the American republics set to work 
to settling the 50-year dispute. 

After two weeks of negotiation with 
the fear of failure frequently crop- 
ping up, the representatives of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Peru, Chile, Uruguay and 
the United States drew up the ac- 
ceptable document whereby after hos- 
tilities ceased it was arranged a mili- 
tary commission, composed of two 
members from each of the mediator 
countries should take over general 
headquarters of Bolivia and Paraguay. 
During the succeeding 12 days the 
commission is to fix the fighting lines 
of the two armies and the Presidents 
of the two belligerents are to obtain 


the ratification of the protocol by their 
legislatures. After ratification the 
mediators will work out the terms and 
form of demilitarization and demobili- 
zation as preliminary to an actual set- 
tlement of the land question. If these 
mediators fail the dispute is carried to 
the World Court at ’s Gravenhage. Im- 
mediately after the protocol was sign- 
ed in Buenos Aires where the media- 
tors met celebrations throughout South 
America marked the joy of all the peo- 
ple that the war fought in the “Green 
Hell” was nearing an end. 

During the course of the conflict 
both nations have been drained of 
their resources. In the three years 
since the skirmish at Port Pitiantuta 
started the war 125,000 men have been 
killed or wounded. The depression 
had already hit the two countries be- 
fore the war commenced and the start 
of hostilities only increased the diffi- 


culties. Foreign loans at first paid for 
equipment and maintenance of the 


army, but with defaults on the bonds 
that source of income was shut off. 
Finally internal loans were floated 
and still later an appeal made to the 
citizenry to contribute to the govern- 
ment all gold ornaments and trinkets 
available. The cattle industry in Para 
guay, the biggest in the country, bore 
the brunt of the war, for the govern- 
ment was constantly requisitionin: 
steers to feed the soldiers or the starv- 
ing citizens at home. 

After all the tears and woes of the 
three-year war no material advantage 
has been won by either side. Para- 
guay has succeeded in driving Bolivia 
from the Chaco but the land is of 
disputed worth. Oil is reputed to lie 
beneath the tangle of tropical vegeta- 
tion, but the rumor has never been 
verified. As for the rest of the region 
the heavily-wooded sections are con- 
sidered to be unsuitable for exploita- 
tion beyond 125 miles from the Para- 
guay river. I[n all Paraguay claims to 
hold 112,000 sq. mi. of the Chaco ter- 
ritory of which over 70,000 have been 
taken by conquest. 

The 90,000 soldiers who stacked 
their arms as firing ceased have re- 
ceived exceptionally poor pay. Pri- 
vates were salaried at 20 cents a month 
and while officers pay was adequaic 
a captain in either of the armies re- 
ceived what a sergeant in the Amer- 
ican army would. And beside the poor 
pay the men, although adequately fed, 
suffered unbelievable hardships from 
thirst, fever, insects and heat in the 
steaming jungles. Small wonder all 
South America was “en fiesta” as the 
battles stopped. 

2 a a 


It looks sometimes as if the only 
difference between a hunting and a 


drivizg license is that there appears to 

be no closed season on pedesirians. 
—_———— oe 

DO PILES CAUSE OTHER DISEASES? 


A famous Rectal Specialist, Dr. T. G. 
McCleary, 7882 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., thoroughly describes in his 
new book the terrible effect of Piles upon 
the nervous system. Every person wh« 
has rectal trouble of any kind should writ: 
Dr. McCleary for a free copy at once.—Ad 








CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


In White House conference with the 
48 works progress administrators in 
the various states under Harry Hop- 
kins, President Roosevelt advises them 
how to spend the huge works fund 
and impresses upon them the neces- 
sity for putting 3,500,000 men to work, 
for making the projects as useful as 
possible, and for avoiding politics. 

Over 150 farm boys and girls repre- 
senting the 4-H clubs hold their ninth 
annual National 4-H Club Camp on 
the Mall where they are visited by 
Mrs. Roosevelt and entertained by De- 
partment of Agriculture officials. 

President Roosevelt terminates serv- 
ices of Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce Ewing Y. Mitchell with a view 
to “obtaining more effective super- 
vision of certain bureaus in the De- 
partment of Commerce having to do 
with engineering and transportation 
problems,” and almost immediately 
names John M. Johnson of South Caro- 
lina to that post. Mitchell had refus- 
ed to resign. He charges “improper 
favoritism, graft and evidence of cor- 
ruption” in certain bureaus, 

Frank C. Walker, of New York, is 
reappointed by the President as execu- 
tive director of the National Emer- 
gency Council. 

“Job proselyting” in the govern- 
ment is banned by an executive order 
in which the President lays down the 
law that no government agency may 
solicit the services of persons work- 
ing elsewhere in the government 
without the permission of their em- 
ploying officer and prohibits salary 
increases within six months where 
such transfers are allowed. 


GENERAL 

Nebraska is proud of her financial 
standing. The state treasurer’s report 
as of June 30 will show a balance of 
over $1,500,000 while many of the 
other states are worrying over debts 
of much greater size. 

American and Canadian Medical As- 
sociations hold joint meeting at At- 
lantic City, where warning is sounded 
that 25,000,000 unemployed in Canada 
and the United States are eating bad- 
ly balanced diets. 

National Guard is called out and 
martial law invoked to quell rioting 
in Omaha trolley strike which result- 
ed in the death of one person and in- 
jury to 50 as government intervenes. 

Governors of the states of the Unilt- 
ed States meet in their 27th annual 
conference at Biloxi, Miss., and vote 
unanimously to pledge cooperation 
with President Roosevelt in his efforts 
toward national rehabilitation. 

Two special elections scheduled for 
this fall to fill vacancies in Congress 
are expected to indicate which way 
the political winds are blowing and 
what the chances are for 1936. In 








—Cleveland Plain Dealer 


The G. O. P. bandwagon has gone up a 


blind alley and can’t turn around. 


Rhode Island and Kentucky fall elec- 
tions will pick new Representatives. 

California repeals its three-day mar- 
riage law requiring a three-day notice 
in advance of the marriage, because it 
had resulted in a sharp decrease in the 
number of marriages sinces its en- 
actment in 1927. 

Hawaii is so certain of becoming 
our 49th state that she already has a 
new American Flag with a new ar- 
rangement of the stars in the blue field 
to accommodate an extra one. 

Smallpox outbreak follows floods in 
Southwest Nebraska. 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in conference at Detroit re- 
solves to approve general dissemina- 
tion of knowledge on birth control. 

Ranchers in Wyoming, Montana, 
Coiorado, Nebraska and South Dakota 
open war on “rubber-tire rustlers” 
who take their stock away in trucks. 

Illinois Senate ends its “Red hunt” 
at the University of Chicago. 

Flooded South Texas rivers take 
heavy toll of human lives and prop- 
erty damage in San Antonio section. 


REPEAL 


Imports of liquor for consumption 
continue to decline. 

Beginning July 1 State Troopers will 
enforce Oklahoma’s prohibition laws. 

Texas legislature submits to the peo- 
ple of that traditionally arid state a 
constitutional amendment for state 
prohibition repeal to be voted on Au- 
gust 24. 

After a 14-month survey through 41 
states F. Scott McBride, general super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, 
predicts prohibition will be back with- 
in the next 10 years. 


BANKING 


Federal banking authorities are tak- 
ing steps to shift federal deposit in- 
surance from a temporary to a perma- 
nent basis July 1 in accordance with 
the original banking guaranty act 
which will go into full force on that 
day unless Congress passes the ad- 
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rministration’s 1935 omnibus banking 
bill in the meantime. The 100 per 
cent insurance on deposits will be 
boosted from $5,000 to $10,000 while 
the 1935 bill would make the $5,000 
guaranty figure permanent. 

H. Parker Willis, former secretar) 
of the Federal Reserve Board, declare: 
the banking act of 1935 is “the wors| 
and most dangerous banking measur: 
that has ever come before Congress.’ 

By joint resolution of Congress of 
ficers of Federal Reserve membe: 
banks are given another three years 
from June 16 in which to repay out 
standing personal loans from thei: 
own institutions. 

The twelve Federal Land Banks cal! 
for retirement July 1 $269,000,000 of 
their 4'2 per cent bonds. 


FARMING 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
announces it will issue midsummer 
agricultural outlook reports on hogs. 
poultry, sheep, beef cattle, dairy prod- 
ucts and wheat. 

In a recent address attacking th: 
AAA Mrs. George B. Simmons, wife of 
a farmer living near Marshall, Mo 
declared: “I am one who does not b« 
lieve that some soft-handed fathead 
down in Washington can run my hus- 
band’s farm better than he can.” 

Higher relief wages in the cities 
than in the country have tended t 
slow down the population migratio: 
back to the farm. 

With pastures and some wheat fields 
revived those who fled the dust area 
in the early spring have hastened back 
to plant crops. 

During the first six months of this 
year farm income increased consider- 
ably over the first half of 1934. 

Survey by Department of Agricu)- 
ture shows the horse population of th: 
United States has decreased by 1( 
000,000 in the last 15 years, leaving a 
shortage of all classes of steeds. 


PEOPLE 


Charles R. Gay, newly elected pres- 
ident of New York Stock Exchange, de- 
clares “the nation 
al welfare comes 
first and only thos: 
who make a defi- 
nite contribution 
to that welfar: 
will be tolerated.” 

Mrs. Andrew 
Johnson Patter 
son, granddaugh 
ter’ of the 17th 
president of th: 
United States, and 
her daughter, Ma! 
garet Johnson Pat 
terson, are back 
ing a_resolutio 
passed by the Ten 
nessee state legislature to have Con- 
gress pass legislation 
home in Greeneville, Tenn., which wa: 
the home of Lincoln’s successor, a na 
tional memorial. 

Gov. George H. Earle, of Pennsy! 
vania, declares in favor of a“strength 
ened, amplified, extended New Deal. 

Tam Deering, Cincinnati recreation 
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al official, turns down proffered posi- 
tion of coordinator of recreational fa- 
cilities in Washington, D. C. 

Claude C. Bowers, American Ambas- 
sador to Spain, who is leading author- 
ity on Jefferson, de- 
clares that “if Jef- 
ferson had foreseen 
that the Constitu- 
tion would be used 
as bulwark for re- 
action he would 
have opposed its 
being written” and 
that if Jefferson 
were living he 
would rewrite the 
Constitution. 

In an address at 
Stanford university 
former President 
Herbert Hoover continues his New 
Deal attack by caustic references to 
“hothouse methods” of restoring so- 
cial growth, to “economy of scarcity” 
and to bureaucracy. 

Smith college bestows honorary de- 
gree of master of arts on Mrs. Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh. 

Roger Babson, statistician, declares 
that if business men would spend less 
time in Washington and more on their 
jobs there would be less decline in 
sales and less unemployment. 


SPORTS 


James J. Braddock, who took Max 
Baer’s heavyweight boxing champion- 
ship in a 15-round decision, collected 
some $30,000 for his end of the gate, 
thus lifting him at once from the re- 
lief rolls to riches. Braddock has had 
so many offers for fights and contracts 
he will have a hard time deciding 
which are the most lucrative. Likely 
he will meet Max Schmeling in a title 
match in September. 

X-ray pictures of Max Baer’s hands 
show that both of his dukes were 
broken in the fight. 

Judge Kenesaw Mountain Landis, 
high commissioner of baseball, rules 
that Alabama Pitts, recently released 
from Sing Sing, may play organized 
baseball. 





Bowers 


AVIATION 


Benjamin King, Washington sports- 
man pilot, flies his little seaplane from 
North Beach, Long Island, to Whit- 
neys Landing, near Annapolis, setting 
two national and two _ international 
distance marks for light seaplanes and 
bringing this country’s total number 
of world aviation records to 43, which 
ties the number held by France. 

Pan-American clipper ship makes 
second flight from California to Hono- 
lulu; then to Midway Island and back. 

Wiley Post fails in his fourth at- 
tempt to span the continent in record 
time in the sub-stratosphere with his 
aging monoplane, the Winnie Mae. 

Bureau of Air Commerce Accident 
Board reports that alleged negligence 
by ground employees of TWA and a 
faulty weather prediction by the gov- 
ernment forecasting service were con- 
tributory causes of the crash of the 
TWA airliner Sky Chief in Missouri 
in May. TWA officials blame the crash 






on inaccurate weather forecasts, but 
W. R. Gregg, chief of the Weather 
Bureau, says a careful check of the 
bureau’s reports shows there is no ev- 
idence of any appreciable inaccuracy. 

In a letter to President Roosevelt 
Postmaster General Farley alleges fa- 
voritism in the past in awarding for- 
eign air-mail contracts to Pan Amer- 
ican Airways. 


CRIME 


In brief address at graduation ex- 
ercises for boys who completed anti- 
crime course of the Boys Anti-Crime 
Council, University Settlement, in 
lower East Side, New York City, J. 
Edgar Hoover, chief of the Bureau of 
Investigation, declares crime never 
succeeds and that detection of crime 
has increased greatly in recent years. 

Nonsectarian services at Washing- 
ton Episcopal Cathedral, led by Amer- 
ican Legion, calls on patriotic Amer- 
icans to war against crime, Commu- 
nism and other un-American practices. 

Death penalty for Mr. and Mrs. 
Harmon M. Waley, two of the accused 
kidnapers of George Weyerhaeuser, 
fade as authorities decide to prosecute 
them under federal “Lindbergh Law” 
instead of Washington state law which 
provides the death penalty for such 
offenses. Life imprisonment is the 
maximum penalty under federal law 
when the victim is unharmed. 


NRA 

Executive order by the President 
sets up an organization to carry out 
the skeletonized National Recovery 
Administration until April 1, 1936. Of- 
ficers appointed under the order are: 
James L. O’Neil, New York, acting ad- 
ministrator; Leon C. Marshall, direc- 
tor of Division of Review; Prentiss L. 
Coonley, director of Division of Busi- 
ness Cooperation; and George L. 
Berry, assistant to administrator, to 
represent labor. An advisory council, 


consisting principally of members of 
the old NRA was also appointed. Pres- 
ident asks NRA to eye all industries. 

A survey of the consumers’ goods 
manufacturers 


industries shows that 
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—Washington News 


Now that they’ve killed the NRA umpire, 
what are they going to do? 
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are maintaining fair standards of 
wages and hours set up by codes long 
since invalidated. Many businesses 
plan to continue codes of fair compe- 
tition on a voluntary basis. 

TAXES 

Treasury announces a quarter of a 
billion dollar stream of income tax 
payments in June carrying the collec- 
tions for the current fiscal year will 
total over a billion dollars. 

Chicago packers take their AAA 
troubles to the courts to see what can 
be done about their having to pay 
“ruinous amounts” in processing taxes. 

GOVERNMENT 

United States again grants Liberia 
recognition. 

Reports indicate that the United 
States has recaptured its lost leader- 
ship in the South American markets. 

Post Office Department closes sale of 


stamps of nine special issues. Total 
sales are expected to range up to 
$1,250,000. 

Secretary of Interior Ickes, PWA 


administrator, hails the two-year rec- 
ord of PWA as not only being on 
schedule but credits it with creating 
4,000,000 jobs and aiding recovery. 

Attorney General Cummings reveals 
commitments to prisons, many the re- 
sult of liquor-law violations, are av- 
eraging 250 weekly above the corre- 
sponding period of last year and that 
the federal prison population is now 
over 16,000. 


LABOR 

By executive order the President 
extended the National Labor Relations 
Board until July 1, subject to the limi- 
tations imposed in the new NRA. 

Threatened strike of 450,000. soft- 
coal miners is averted when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt succeeds in obtaining 
a truce to continue the present wage 
contracts, thus allowing Congress 
time to act on the Guffey coal bill or 
pass some other legislation. 

The American Federation of Labor 
wants Congress to pass legislation to 
put all companies engaged in inter- 
state commerce, or handling goods 
destined for such commerce under a 
federal license. 

Massachusetts State 
Service reports that industrial em- 
ployers are ready to go ahead with 
production but cannot get the labor 
needed because of a_ skilled labor 
shortage, 


Employment 


COURTS 
As a TVA test case comes before the 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals at At- 
lanta, it is revealed that Forney Johns- 
ton, attorney for the stockholders of 
the Alabama Power Co., has a brief 
prepared to carry the case to the Unit- 

ed States Supreme Court. 
a. an 


$100 A MONTH CASH BENEFITS 


Accident Insurance costing only lc a 
day and a sick benefit policy costing only 
4e a day, each paying cash benefits up to 
$100 a month, are issued by National Pro- 
tective Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg.., 
Kansas City, Mo. Both policies mailed Free 
for inspection. See ad on page 11.—Adv. 
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Continuation until next April of the 
NRA as little more than a fact-gather- 
ing agency but with permission to ap- 
prove trade practices and voluntary 
codes as long as they were not in con- 
flict with anti-trust laws was voted 
41 to 13 in the Senate and 336 to 31 
in the House. Passage came after the 
Senate had broken a 15-hour filibuster 
by Senator Huey Long and the House 
invoked a gag rule limiting debate on 
the measure to one hour. Senator 
Long’s “speech” which prevented a 
vote for a day and a night covered 
topics ranging from attacks on the ad- 
ministration to his share-the-wealth 
plan and to kitchen recipes for “pot- 
likker.” Later, reflecting the attitude 
of Senate leaders who had declared 
themselves “sick and tired” of such 
tactics, one of the Senate’s most able 
orators, Senator Henry Ashurst, took 
the floor and administered a verbal 
spanking to Long for his insinuation 
that a high government officer had 
“stolen stamps.” In carefully chosen 
words Ashurst said in part: 

“In view of the Senator’s charge, I 
feel a disposition this morning to say 
that if we walk on the seacoast after 
a storm at sea has subsided, particu- 
larly if the storm was of such violence 
as to agitate the ocean to an unusual 
depth and send huge billows upon the 
shore, we discover curious denizens 
of the deep from the world of cold and 
dreadful night below the ocean’s sur- 
face, that have been upthrust and cast 
ashore by the fury of the storm. We 
find wriggling on the beach, crustacea, 
such as crawfish, shrimps, mudcrabs, 
and lobsters; among the fish we find 
the grunt, puffer, pike, topknot, toad- 
fish, jellyfish, kingfish, starfish, saw- 
fish, stingray, and, indeed, too great a 
variety of types to admit of a complete 
definition. When the sea is calm and 
tranquil these creatures seldom. ap- 
pear to human vision. Only some un- 
usual agitation brings them from ob- 
scurity to conspicuousness. 

“Mr. President, the same physical 
principle operates on mankind when 
the distress of depression, the fury of 
financial panic and storm, and the 
terror of economic uncertainty agi- 
tates a people. We then are no longer 
the assured, free-swimming, self-re- 
liant folk we seemed to be when the 
waters of life were smooth and placid. 
This law of physics is not peculiar to 
the American race alone. To all tribes 
of men, when confronted with any in- 
security, whether it be economic, en- 
vironmental, social, or philesophical, 
there come dangerous thoughts, feel- 
ings, and fears, and thus some men 
usually called ‘odd fish,’ are forced to 
the surface from the swamps of 
anonymity. 

“Many of such men thus projected 
to conspicuousness are excellent men 
who believe that they know how to 
reach the pot of gold at the rainbow’s 
end; how to obtain a living in this 
practical, brass-tack, workaday world 





without giving any equivalent there- 
for; or how to break economic laws 
and avoid any penalty. 

“Thus, in these agitated and distress- 
ful days, we must expect to encounter 
whimsical, droll, eccentric, and er- 
ratic persons who occupy the stage 
for a time, and they, at least, divert us, 
interest us, entertain us, and, I am 
bound in fairness to add, they some- 
times instruct us. Their fatal error is 
that they refuse to face the fact that 
only iron sacrifice can rescue a nation 
from a depression; they never realize 
that no easy way to achieve success 
has ever been, or ever will be dis- 
covered ... .” 

He went on to say that if the Loui- 
siana Senator could see himself as 


others saw him he would see only “a 
man frequently disrespectful of the 
rights and feelings of others .... with 
an unwarranted sense of superiority 








Senator Henry F. Ashurst, of Arizona 


over others less gifted and fortunate 
‘ . taking advantage of his privi- 
leged position ....and aman of reck- 
less abandon in speech... .” Long 
had little to say in reply beyond some 
pointed remarks concerning promises 
“made and broken.” 

Senate tackled Social Security bill 
with Senator Pat Harrison in charge 
of the measure. He was determined to 
have it passed in virtually the same 
form it passed the House but Senator 
Daniel Hastings led a fight to knock 
out unemployment insurance and 
compulsory old age assessments, both 
of which he labeled unconstitutional. 
A liberal group headed. by Senator 
Borah tried to increase federal con- 
tributions to old age pensions. Sen- 
ator Long failed in an attempt to in- 
corporate a part of his share-the- 
wealth plan in the measure. An old age 
pension bill for the District of Colum- 
bia was enacted by the House but was 
held up pending passage of the na- 
tional measure in order to assure 
conformance. 

Working under a gag rule which 
permitted no amendments and only 40 
minutes of debate the House called up 
and passed the tax bill which extend- 
ed for two years the so-called “nui- 
sance” taxes on amusements, autos, 





# The Pathfinder 


telephone and telegraph messages, etc. 
It also extended the three-cent posia! 
rate on first class mail. House passed, 
by a 168 to 52 vote, AAA amendments 
revised to conform to constitutional! 
requirements and giving Secretary of 
Agriculture far-reaching power. 

Senate Elections and Privileges 
Committee ruled Rush D. Holt eligible 
to receive oath of office and to tak« 
his seat as junior senator from West 
Virginia although he had been elected 
before reaching the prescribed age 
Senator Holt has attended sessions. 
drawn pay and enjoyed all privilege: 
of his office but took no part in debate 
or voting. 

Senate passed the House resolution 
permitting foreign Boy Scouts to vist 
the United States without passports 
and exempted them from payment o! 
regular immigration fees; authorized 
erection in Washington of a memoria! 
to French Ambassador Jusserand 
(with funds from private sources); 
passed measure permitting President 
to call out National Guard on any oc- 
casion; authorized expenditure of $10.- 
000 by a special commission to recom- 
mend a plan for erection of a poi 
trait gallery of notable men and wom- 
en of the United States; and ordered 
probe of favoritism, graft, waste and 
inefliciency in Commerce Department 
as charged by Ewing Y. Mitchell, 
ousted Assistant Secretary. 

Without a dissenting vote the Hous: 
passed the Smith (Virginia) bill re- 
storing the pension cuts put into ef 
fect by the economy laws of 1933. II 
would restore original pensions fo: 
the Spanish-American war, Boxer up 
rising and the Philippine insurrection 
veterans and increase the present pen- 
sion rolls by approximately $45,000.- 
000 annually. House quickly passed 
the Senate measure which extended 
the emergency railroad act for a yea! 
and with it the oflice of railroad co- 
ordinator although no provision was 
made to finance its cost. 

Senator David Walsh introduced « 
bill requiring contractors on govern- 
ment jobs to adhere to the hour and 
wage limitations as were in effec! 
under NRA. An oil control bill re- 
vamped to meet objections voiced by 
the high court was introduced by Sen- 
ator Elmer Thomas (Oklahoma). 

Rep. Reuben Wood proposed a con- 
stitutional amendment which would 
give Congress full power to set and 
regulate hours, wages, conditions of 
labor and to regulate production and 
price of commodities. Senator George 
W. Norris introduced another which 
would prevent the Supreme Court 
from ruling a congressional act uncon- 
stitutional except by a two-thirds ma- 
jority or more decision. 

Angered because Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech had been paraphrased in 
a radio broadcast advertising beer Rep. 
Francis Culkin, New York dry, intro- 
duced in the House a measure barring 
all advertising of alcoholic beverages 
from interstate commerce. Senator 
Arthur Capper has introduced a simi- 
lar bill in the Senate. A new liquor 
control bill, bearing White House ap 
proyal, was introduced into the House. 
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Congressional Probes 
Offer Entertainment 
for the Public and 
Political Publicity 


It has often been said that Con- 
gress likes nothing better than to 
stage an investigation of this, that or 
the other. Some people have been 
unkind enough to come right out and 
accuse Congressmen of staging these 
inquiries for the purpose of attracting 
public attention to themselves, har- 
assing their political opponents and 
other political purposes. Rep. Clar- 
ence J. Cannon, a Wisconsin Demo- 
crat, evidently believes this to be true 
and that such activities take up too 
much valuable time for he has at- 
tempted to get a resolution through 
Congress requiring all such probes to 
be conducted between congressional 
sessions. Rep. Lindsay C. Warren, a 
North Carolina Democrat and chair- 
man of the Accounts Committee, ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with the cost 
of such inquiries and said that most 
of them did not amount to much. 

A great many taxpaying citizens are 
inclined to agree. Political experts, 
however, take the opposite viewpoint 
and have advanced many reasons for 
disagreement. They do agree that in 
many cases unimportant facts are 
dragged before the public and also 
that investigations are sometimes po- 
litically inspired. But it is pointed out 
that most of the time little attention is 
directed to government organizations 
and not only the public but Congress 
as well have but little knowledge of 
what is going on inside. Thus if the 
finger of suspicion points to any de- 
partment it is up to Congress to step 
in. It is a well known fact that a 
congressional probe is one of the most 
inerciless forms of investigation. Con- 
gress has the power to subpoena cor- 
respondence, records, books, etc., and 
to compel witnesses to testify by hold- 
ing a threat of imprisonment over 
their heads. Just the fear of such an 
investigation is sometimes sufficient to 
hold wouldbe evildoers to the straight 
and narrow path. 

These probes are sometimes very 
expensive, the cost ranging from a 
few hundred to many thousands of 
dollars. Between four and five hun- 
dred investigations have been staged 
by Congress at a total cost of several 
millions of dollars. Yet the amounts 
saved the government through some 
of the more important ones cannot be 
estimated. Senator Hugo Black of 
Alabama has claimed his airmail in- 
vestigation saved the government more 
than $10,000,000. If his estimate is 
correct the one probe more than paid 
for all previous ones. At any rate 
they usually result in new laws at 
least designed to correct the evils of 
old ones. This may seem like locking 
the stable after the horse thief has 
paid a visit but it prevents him from 
coming back after another horse. 

Another good illustration is the 


shipping and ocean-mail probe, Mail 
contracts paying far more than the 
actual service was worth had been 
awarded ship owners for the purpose 
of helping the American merchant ma- 
rine compete with foreign lines which 
could operate more cheaply. Inves- 
tigation revealed that some corpora- 
tions had used the “subsidy” to pay 
excessive salaries to officials and pre- 
ferred stockholders instead of build- 
ing up the service. As a result a pro- 
posed change in the merchant marine 
act would grant a direct subsidy to 
the merchant marine but would also 
create a marine board to see that the 
money was spent in building up the 
service instead of going into private 
pockets. 

Justified or not these probes have 
become more popular than ever in re- 
cent years. Although 1934 was an 
election year no less than two dozen 
inquiries were authorized by the out- 
going Congress. By the time the new 
Congress had convened there were 23 
of them underway. So far the 74th 
Congress has authorized about 10 or 
12 and more are proposed all the time. 
More than $625,000 was appropriated 
for this purpose by the Senate alone 
in 1934. House appropriations were 
not nearly so high since their investi- 
gations are not, as a rule, so costly. 
Nor are they nearly so entertaining. 

While it is only in recent years that 
wide publicity has attended them such 
congressional activities are nothing 
new. The first congressional inquiry 
was instituted in 1792 to determine the 
cause of the defeat of Gen. St. Clair 
by the Indians of the Northwest. A 
decided improvement in the organiza- 
tion of the War Depariment was the 
result. Civil Service was largely the 
result of congressional inquiries and 
the establishment of the Government 
Printing Office was the result of an 
investigation of private firms doing 
the government printing. 

In the early days investigations 
were conducted quietly and for the 
sole purpose of collecting facts. While 
those of today are also primarily for 
that purpose there is no gainsaying 
that Congress is fully aware of the 
publicity value of exposing the pri- 
vate lives and business of those it in- 
vestigates. This is shown by the fact 
that the investigators are apparently 
in full possession of most of the facts 
before public hearings are held. Their 
methods of conducting the hearings 
would indicate that they know all the 
answers as well as the questions and 
a forgetful witness is likely to have 
his memory jogged by having extracts 
from copies of his own letters read to 
him. If the committee were to report 
these facts on the floor of the House 
or Senate they would receive scant at- 
tention. But when cleverly brought 
out at the right time and in a startling 
way they demand attention. This 
serves a double purpose. It works up 
public sentiment in favor of a partic- 
ular kind of legislation and at the 
same time brings the members of the 
committee publicity. 

Modern methods of investigation are 
also different. Until recent years the 
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investigators dug up most of the de- 
sired information very carefully and 
did the work fhemselves. As recently 
as the Teapot Dome oil case, the most 
spectacular of all investigations, this 
method was followed, The late Sen- 
ator Thomas Walsh and his secretary 
secured all the information which 
bared the oil scandals before the 
country, 

Today, the committees secure an 
appropriation, hire a staff of experi- 
enced lawyers and perhaps a few de- 
tectives, invest them with authority 
of the United States Senate and in a 
short time needed facts are at their 
disposal. Effective though it is this 
method is not a simple matter. For 
instance, during the banking investi- 
gation a total of 35 investigators were 
at work in one large city. As a basis 
for operation they had nearly two 
dozen filing cabinets filled with tips, 
complaints and the like, every one of 
which was checked against the corre- 
spondence and records of the banks. 
When they had completed their work 
they had some 30 additional file cases 
of evidence, a great deal of which 
consisted of photographic copies of 
correspondence and records. This evi- 
derce in turn was checked against in- 
come tax returns and other govern- 
ment records as far as possible. 

There was a time when considera- 
ble doubt existed as to the authority 
of Congress to compel testimony or to 
seize records, But after a few unruly 
witnesses had gone to jail for refus- 
ing to testify or for withholding or 
destroying evidence and records mos! 
business men were willing to turn 
over their files for inspection. This 
doubt was completely dispelled when 
the Supreme Court upheld the right 
of the Senate to compel obedience and 
even inflict punishment thus making 
its powers of investigation virtually 
unlimited. 








AMERICANA 





A North Carolina man having his 
young son crucify him on a rugged 
wooden cross in the hope of regaining 
his estranged wife’s affections. 

A town in California adopting a 
Sunday blue law under which you can 
buy beer on the Sabbath but you can 
not buy milk. 

Senator Lynn J. Frazier, of North 
Dakota, co-author of the Frazier- 
Lemke farm mortgage moratorium bill 
which the Supreme Court chucked 
overboard as unconstitutional, buying 
a Maryland farm at a mortgage fore- 
closure sale. 

The newly elected Public Safety D:- 
rector of Passaic, N. J., ordering all 
city policemen to attend church serv- 
ices at least once every Sunday. 

A judge in the Municipal Court of 
the District of Columbia holding that 
jay-walking pedestrians who receive 
injuries while crossing a street in the 
nation’s capital other than at cross 
walks are liable for what happens io 
them. 

*aroled convicts using federal re 
lief funds to finance a kidna»ing. 
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EDITORIAL 


Prosperous times are almost here 
again. The figures show that people 
on the average are paying installments 
on 11 times as many things as they 
were at this time last year. 

¢ 

“All dressed up and nowhere to go” 

seems to be the plight of American 


trade. 
gq 


Uncle Eli says it’s a good thing to 
live far away from your relatives, so 
you can brag about them. 


q 


It begins to look as if there will be 
a good many absent faces in the next 
Congress. 
q 


GOT PLENTY OF OIL? 

NE of the chief differences be- 

tween past times and present 
times is that people in these times 
have all the oil they want. At least 
they can buy all kinds of oil, to suit 
different purposes—if they have the 
money. Luckily, with the NRA con- 
trol knocked out, the prices of all oils 
and other lubricants are going to 
come down to lower levels. And this 
is all to the good, for oils are necessi- 
ties in modern life. 

In earlier times a major source of 
oil was the olive. But olive oil is 
bound to be expensive—too expensive 
to allow it to be used plentifully by 
the masses of the people. Of course 
there were many other sources of fats 
and oils—such as mutton tallow, beef 
tallow, hog lard, goose fat, duck fat, 
chicken fat, fish oil, whale oil, and 
even bears’ grease, muskrat oil, snake 
oil, angleworm oil, etc. The ancients 
knew the value of lubrication. A 
wooden chariot unearthed in a tomb 
in Egypt and dating back to 1,400 
vears before Christ, was found to have 
some of the original lubricant on the 
axles of the wheels. This appeared to 
be mutton tallow. Graphite, plum- 
bago, bitumen, soapstone and other 
natural lubricants were also used at a 
very early date. 

It is a singular fact that while there 
was an abundance of mineral oil in 
the earth in nearly all parts of the 
globe, the ancients never made any 
use of it. It remained for smart Amer- 
icans, less than a century ago, to make 
the first real discovery of the possibil- 
ities of “rock oil” or “petroleum”— 
this being in northern Pennsylvania. 
The development of the petroleum in- 
dustry has gone hand in hand with the 
adoption of modern machinery and 
modern machine methods. Without 
these petroleum products—varying all 
the way from natural gas to naphtha, 
gasoline, kerosene, light oils, heavy 
oils, greases, waxes, etc—there could 
have been no “machine age.” Oil can 








now be made chemically from almost 
any sort of vegetation—so that the old 
scare about the world using up all the 
oil and having to squeak its unlubri- 


cated way to oblivion is now proved 
to be just a professorial nightmare. 
We could, if we had time, write a 
poem on oil—but we leave that to 
others. However, we do wish to pro- 
claim the virtues and necessity of oil 
—not as a stock selling proposition 
but as an everyday practical aid. 

The Pathfinder made the discovery 
that typewriter ribbons can be made 
to print as good as new and to last 
several times as long simply by apply- 
ing a little thin oil, such as sewing 
machine oil, to the surface. We have 
had letters from business concerns 
thanking us for this suggestion and 
stating that this one hint has saved 
them real money. If you haven’t a 
bottle of thin lubricating oil in the 
house, that is one thing no well-regu- 
lated home should do without. Don’t 
pay a fancy price for any alleged su- 
perior brand,. We can also save you 
money by this tip. No use paying 
over a few cents for a four-ounce bot- 
tle—and that will last a long time— 
unless you let the children have it too 
often to oil their skates. You can 
make a very good oil for general pur- 
poses, such as sweepers, lawn mow- 
ers, etc., simply by thinning ordinary 
auto oil with a little kerosene. 

Oil is the most vital necessity the 
world knows. It was the lack of oil 
and grease that made Germany lose 
the World war. Now Germany has 
renewed her supply of lubricants and 
she is all ready for another war. Don’t 
let your house be an oilless house. The 
“wise virgins” of the Bible were prais- 
ed because they saw to it that there 
was a good supply of oil on hand. 
That oil was olive oil and in those 
days was very costly. So there might 
be some excuse for going without it— 
as many had to. Even a wise virgin 
might not have the price. But nowa- 
days oil is plentiful and cheap and it 
is a mistake to be without oil of differ- 
ent kinds, suited to the numberless 
purposes to which it is now put. If 
political oil is so necessary for keep- 
ing the political machine going, it is 
equally important to keep all those 
places that need oil well oiled, Fric- 
tion is far more costly than oil. Don’t 
forget that. 

q 


MICHIGAN LEADS THE WAY 


HE state of Michigan has just reg- 

istered a great victory for free- 
dom and security by adopting a law to 
suppress the teaching of communism. 
This is the mosi drastic. law on this 
subject thus far passed in any state. 
Many other states have temporized 
with the issue—being afraid to tackle 
it for fear of hurting the delicate feel- 
ings of the “reds,” the “pinks” and 
other stripes of un-Americans. There 
is no question that communism has 
been spreading rapidly in this coun- 
try. It is a dangerous doetrine. There 
is a childlike simplicity about com- 
munism which appeals to the young 
and immature. The Russian people 
are still children—and that is why 
communism is tolerated by them. If 
the Russian people were grown up, 
they would not stand for communism 





* The Pathfinde: 


for a single day. As soon as they get 
grown up they will throw it off. Dead 
ly flu germs came from Russia and 
spread death and suffering all ove: 
ihe globe. And the germs of commu 
nism are even more deadly. Ther: 
are some diseases which are called 
“children’s diseases” because the, 
mostly affect children. Communisn 
is a “children’s disease” of the eco 
nomic type. We could be cured of it 
by catching it—for it would breed it: 
own antitoxins, the same as children’: 
diseases do. But what folly it would 
be to expose our children deliberate], 
to all sorts of deadly germs! And ye! 
that is just what we are doing whe) 
we send them to schools and colleges 
which in many cases are hotbeds and 
propagating gardens for communisn 
and kindred un-American isms. 

Michigan is setting a splendid exam- 
ple by passing an anti-communism law 
which has real teeth in it. This is a 
it should be. Communism and othe: 
foul, deadly social diseases of tha! 
type are not something to be fooled 
with or joked about. They are th 
most serious things in the world—fo1 
what’s the use of bringing up you 
children as they should be, if they ar¢ 
to be exposed to the purulent contagio: 
of half-baked foreigners who don’t 
know what our laws are, who don’ 
intend to obey them and who aim de 
liberately to break them and under 
mine them? What do “American in- 
stitutions” and “American standards” 
mean to people who have no know!- 
edge of them and who have only coni 
to this country to take advantage of 
our hospitality and then bite the hand 
that feeds them? 

Under this new Michigan law it is a 
felony, punishable by one to 14 years 
imprisonment and fines up to $5,000 
to possess or carry communistic liter- 
ature or papers, Oaths of allegianc: 
are required of teachers in school: 
and colleges, and from students wh: 
attend institutions which enjoy pub 
lic grants or tax exemptions. The peo- 
ple of Michigan are determined t 
make their state too hot for commu 
nists. People of Michigan, we salut: 
you! 

¢ 


Areader complains that no outstand- 
ing American fiction has been writte: 
recently. Just be patient, brother, un- 
til the political parties get around to 
writing their platforms next year. 

q 

Some people are suggesting that th: 
Congressional Record ought to con- 
tain advertising. It doesn’t contain 
anything else that’s interesting. 

¢ 

The advice given to the farmer since 
the depression started includes ever) 
thing under the sun except having his 
tonsils out. 

¢ 


Americans can agree on almost ev- 
erything except religion and the siz 
of hailstones. 


They say “every man has his price” 
—and some of them right now ar¢ 
being offered at cut rates. 
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MARKETING 


Plenty of rain and plenty of sun- 
shine are helping to improve the out- 
look for the farmers as a whole— 
though there are still some bad spots 
in the price situation. While Amer- 
ican farmers have been curtailing 
their wheat plantings, the Russians 
have put more acres into wheat than 
ever before. They are taking advan- 
tage of the situation and will reap big 
benefits from our policies. If Russia 
was the only country that was increas- 
ing wheat production it wouldn’t be 
so serious, but all the other nations are 
doing the same thing. Wheat prices 
in the United States have dropped 
down lately until they are 20 per cent 
below where they were this time last 
year. Wheat has suffered more than 
any other product so far as prices are 
concerned, but the increased crop this 
year will help. Cotton has been hold- 
ing its own lately and is bringing prac- 
tically the same price as a year ago. 
Corn is 35 per cent above last year. 
Hogs are nearly three times as much. 
Beef cattle are considerably higher, 
and lambs are now somewhat higher. 
Eggs are bringing 60 per cent over last 
year but butter is practically the same. 
American consumers are paying 15 per 
cent more for sugar—but coffee has 
dropped 30 per cent. Brazil’s plan of 
boosting the price of coffee by burning 
a large part of the crop has been a 
failure—although it did hold prices 
up for some time. 

Business as reflected in the stock and 
bond market is decidedly on the up. 
Average price of stocks shows gain of 
eight per cent since last year and is 
about twice as much as at the low 
point in 1933. There is so much money 
seeking investment that it has become 
a real job to put money out where it 
will pay any profit and will be repaid 
when the time comes. Big insurance 
companies, hospitals, colleges and 
private parties who depend on in- 
comes from investments are in a bad 
way, because in many cases the divi- 
dends and interest are not being paid. 
With nine billions in solid gold in 
Uncle Sam’s vaults, and enough silver, 
etc. to make the total “monetary base” 
some 10 billions, the financial wizards 
are predicting that it won’t be long 
now before money will be flying 
around like the well known greased 
lightning. “Bullish” sentiment has al- 
most totally overcome the “bearish” 
gloom which the depression brought. 
Even at that it will be safest not to 
put too great faith in the boomers and 
boosters—as that’s their game and you 
are almost certain to lose if you bite. 

It will take some time to judge the 
effect of the President’s new set-up of 
the NRA, as revised by Congressional 
action. Business leaders seem anxious 
to cooperate with the President to the 
fullest possible extent. They believe 
that if there can be peace in industry, 
things will go ahead far and fast. 
Strikes and violence are in evidence 
in many parts of the country however, 














and not much progress can be expect- 
ed under such conditions. It seems 
that the stork worked longer hours 
than the NRA eagle, for the figures 
show that there are still 12,768,000 
unemployed persons in the United 
States and that this number is actual- 
ly 100,000 more than at the same time 
last year. In other words the popula- 
tion increased faster than the jobs. 
The birth-control reformers are try- 
ing to bring the stork under a code, so 
that the babies that are being born 
will have some chance to make a liv- 
ing when they grow up. The friends 
of silver are urging the government to 
raise the price of silver again and buy 
more of it—as the world price of the 
white metal has been dropping lately. 
However, the general feeling is that 
the President should be allowed to 
handle these, very delicate money mat- 
ters according to his own judgment. 
The annual convention of governors 
of the states backed the President’s 
policies up almost 100 per cent, even 
though the traditional states’ rights 
doctrine was involved. This action 
has had the effect of smoothing the 
way for the administration’s plans. 
Production in industry has been 
falling off and we shall have to wait 
till early fall before there can be much 
of an increase. Steel has dropped to 
the lowest point for this year and is 
now below 40 per cent of capacity. A 
lot of steel is being used, but it does 
not run into heavy tonnage. The farm 
implement business is doing a great 
deal better. Some companies that have 
been in the red for some years are 
now showing profits. Sales of ma- 
chine tools and small tools are also 
booming, as people are getting to work 
again on jobs of different sorts. The 
increased movement of goods in tran- 
sit is shown by the fact that railroad 
freight loadings the past week were 
14,000 cars above last year. The in- 
crease in shipment of small lots is re- 
garded as a healthy sign. Sales of 
electric juice are four per cent above 
last year. This doesn’t indicate any 
boom, but it is on the right side. Cost 
of living is holding well down. Dun & 
Bradstreet’s basket of food now costs 
$2.58 compared to the high point of 
$2.76 in February. Exports continue 
very unsatisfactory. Farm products 
have especially been hit. Gov. James 
M. Curley of Massachusetts, Democrat, 
is heading a protest against the pres- 
ent foreign trade policies. He points to 
the “skillfully conducted invasion” of 
our markets by the other nations and 
condemns the “delightful idealism” 
which counts on raising the standards 
of the rest of the world in the hope 
that they will become good customers 
for our products later. The New York 
Times, Democratic, reviews “a year of 
reciprocity” and says that “such prog- 
ress as has been made by the policy 
has been made in the face of opposi- 
tion of manufacturers and labor lead- 
ers flocking to Washington and pro- 
testing to high heaven” whenever a 
move is made to Open our markets up 
by lowering the tariffs and other bar- 
riers. So you can sympathize with 
Secretary of State Hull and his aids, 








who have the duty of straightening 
out all the international trade tangles. 
The better prospects for the farming 
industry are revealed in the increas- 
ing prices that are being paid for farm 
lands. The farmers have also been 
benefited by reductions in the debts 
and interest. In most cases taxes con- 
tinue so high as to be an unjust bur- 
den. Schools and colleges report that 
there has been quite a demand for 
graduates to take jobs. This is a very 
welcome change, for ever since the 
crash of 1929 it has been practically 
impossible for a graduate to secure a 
job. There is no great rush for help, 
but in lines which are expanding there 
are more opportunities for work than 
there were a year ago. This applies 
primarily to work for which special 
training is required. 
—_———_ -o-- oe ---_ -- 


NEIGHBORHOOD GOSSIP 

Deemer Star—The various members 
of the orchestra were executed in a 
way which brought forth the enthu 
siastic plaudits of the audience. 

Coryell Gazette—The pie supper 
and Bingo party at the Nehemiah 
church Saturday night resulted in a 
total income of $2.37, which was added 
to the home mission fund. 

Walnut Blade—Cephas Moore ship 
ped a carload of hogs to St. Louis last 
week. He went with the car. 

Osborne Observer —For — several 
weeks we have noticed that a man 
named Otis Hanson, over in Brown 
county, has been trying to tear up the 
ground in an endeavor to besmirch 
Thad Upshaw. We have found the 
bug under the chip. Hanson’s brother 
is postmaster and wants another term. 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over one million dollars ($1,000,000.00 ) 
in cash benefits have already been paid 
to policyholders by National Protective 
Insurance Co., 548 Pickwick Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Their new ACCIDENT policy costs only 
one cent a day and pays maximum Prin- 
cipal Sum benefits of $4,000 increasing to 
$6,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$100 are payable up to 24 months. Large 
cash sums are paid immediately for frac- 
tures, dislocations, etc. Also liberal bene- 
fits are paid for any and every accident. 
Age limits for ACCIDENT policy—men, 
women and children-—-ages 7 to 80 years 

Their new SICK BENEFIT policy costs 
only four cents a day and pays maximum 
benefits up to $100 a month in case ol 
any illness or disease. The National Pro- 
tective is the only company issuing a 
health policy covering any and every dis- 
ease and paying such large benefits at its 
low cost. Age limits for HEALTH policy 

men ages 18 to 69 and women 18 to 
59—all occupations 

Send No Money 

Either the ACCIDENT or SICK BENE- 
FIT policy or BOTH policies will be mail 
ed to you free for 10 days’ inspection 
Send no money. There is no application 
to fill out. No medical examination or 
other red tape. If you are now in good 
health, simply send name, age, address 
and sex and beneficiary’s name and re- 
lationship. Read the policies in the quiet 
of your own home and then decide 
whether to return them without obliga- 
tion or send the small payment to put the 
large benefits in force. Write today while 
their special low price is still in effect. 











CAPITAL CHAT 


When asked at a recent press con- 
ference: “What would you say, Mr. 
Roosevelt, was the social objective of 
the administration?” the President re- 
plied: “The social objective, | should 
say, remains just what it was, which 
is to do what any honest government 
of any country would do; to try to 
increase the security and happiness of 
a larger number of people in all occu- 
pations of life and in all parts of the 
country; to give them more of the 
good things of life; to give them a 
greater distribution, not only of wealth 
in the narrow terms but of wealth in 
the wider terms; to give them places 
to go in the summertime—recreation; 
to give them assurance that they are 
not going to starve in their old age; to 
give honest business a chance to go 
ahead and make reasonable profit; and 
fo give anyone a chance to earn a 
living.” 

Vice. President John N. Garner 
doesn’t even believe in taking time out 
from work to sit for a portrait. Re- 
cently he attended to his morning 
mail, answered correspondence and 
talked with callers while Mrs Azadia 
Newman (Herman), noted painter, 
worked on a large portrait of him. 
When she had finished the portrait 
Azadia admitted she had been espe- 
cially thrilled by the famous Vice 
Presidential eyebrows. Of them she 
exclaimed: “They are simply breath- 
taking!” She thinks the famous own- 
cr of the famous eyebrows is “so abso- 
lutely real and human, and so sweet.” 
When the portrait was all finished the 
Vice President called Mrs. Garner in 
to see it and said: “Now, that’s what 
I call an expression!” 

But all portrait painters are not so 
successful, Five well-known artists 
have submitted portraits to the House 
Library Committee of the late Speaker 
Henry T. Rainey. One of the five will 
finally be selected to hang in the 
Speaker’s Gallery in the House lobby. 
The artists submitting pictures are 
Hans Schlereth, young Washington 
artist; Howard Chandler Christy, not- 
ed magazine illustrator; Richard N. 
Brewer, of St. Paul; Edwin Child, of 
New York and Boris B. Gordon, of 
Washington, Their portraits of the 
late Speaker have been on display in 
the House Library Committee room in 
the New House Office Building for sev- 
eral months. When Congress finally 
gets around to approving the appropri- 
ation of the $2,500 the committee will 
likely choose one of them. The choice 
seems to have narrowed down to 
those by Christy and Schlereth. Mrs. 
Rainey and intimate friends of the 
Raineys are said to favor the work of 
Schlereth while members of the com- 
mittee prefer the Christy painting ex- 
cept the face, which they claim is too 
youthful. The cqmmittee objected so 
much to the size of the Schlereth por- 
trait that the young artist took it back 
to his studio and increased its size by 
“patching” Rainey’s pants, that is, add- 





ing a strip to the bottom of the por- 
trait which he claims will never be 
noticed. The winning artist will get 
the $2,500, 

Five contractors, three of them 
Washington firms, are seeking the job 
of constructing a new kitchen and ice 
box on the first floor and new rooms 
in the basement under the north por- 
tico of the White House. The White 
House kitchen, despite all the late in- 


Unusual view of the White House as seen 
from a near-by government building. 


ventions, is still pretty old-fashioned. 
A truly modern kitchen with all mod- 
ern equipment and appliances is to be 
installed. The new rooms, it is under- 
stood, will be used for keeping and 
preparing food. 

If most towns having a population 
of around 531 were as healthy as the 
74th Congress there would be little 
business for a doctor and the under- 
taker would have to conduct his trade 
as a side line. At the conclusion of 
the seventh month following the elec- 
tion there had been but two deaths, 
the late Reps. Anthony Griffin of New 
York and Frederick Landis of Indiana. 
Despite the fact that the majority are 
elderly men only a few have had other 
than minor illnesses, Dr. George W. 
Calver, Capitol physician, says that se- 
rious illnesses have been fewer than 
in recent years and that the rate has 
been 1.4 per cent as compared with 
1.5 in the United States Navy. 

It would surprise a lot of people to 
know how suddenly NRA officials 
were dropped from diplomatic lists in 
Washington. At one time during the 
greatest flight of the extinct Blue Ea- 
gle NRA officials, big and little, were 
very much in demand. Every diplo- 
matic soiree, dinner, garden party, and 
reception saw them by the score. 
Then came the historic Supreme 
Court decision, killing not only the 
Blue Eagle, but ending the great NRA 
fad in Washington diplomatic society. 

When President Roosevelt indicated 
he favored bringing several old naval 
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vessels of great historical interest to 
Washington Congress took the fip and 
the House has already passed a bill to 
make a national capital memorial of 
the U.S. S. Olympia, Admiral Dewey's 
flagship. If the House bill is passed 
by the Senate the Olympia will be 
brought to Potomac waters, probably 
near the Navy Yard, and restored as 
a permanent memorial to the men and 
women who served the United State: 
during the war with Spain. It was 
from the bridge of the Olympia thai 
Admiral Dewey, commander of the 
fleet at Manila Bay, said to the com- 
mander of the flagship: “You may fir. 
when you are ready, Gridley.’ Th. 
other ship the President would like to 
see brought to Washington is the Hart- 
ford, which served as Admiral Farr:z- 
gut’s flagship at the battle of Mobile 
Bay and which is now at the Charles- 
ton Navy Yard. 

While folks throughout the nation 
usually think of the nation’s capita! 
as a beautiful ciiy of magnificent dis 
tances, of marble and stone buildings 
and broad tree-lined avenues, the fac 
remains that considerable farming is 
still done within the District of Co- 
lumbia which is coterminous with ih: 
city of Washing:on. While the pur 
suit of agriculture or dirt farming (as 
one may prefer) in Washington is ac- 
tually on the decline the number ot! 
farms in the District will no doubt 
surprise many people, even those who 
have been fortunate enough to visit 
the great seat of the greatest govern 
ment in the world. According to th: 
Census Burecu there are now 89 farms 
in Washington as compared with 10! 
in 1930. But they are worth mor: 
inoney today than they were five years 
ago. These 89 farms comprise som 
2,80) acres. They are operated by 5t) 
full owners, one part owner, 17 man 
agers and 21 tenants. Their total va!- 
ue is $7,183,000. Their average size 
this year is 31.5 acres, while in 193: 
the average size of the 104 farms. 
comprising 3,071 acres, was 29.5 
acres. Last year crops were harvest- 
ed from 1,495 of Washington’s 2,80‘ 
farm acres. Hay, sorghums, corn, po 
tatoes, yams and other vegetables ar: 
the chief crops raised. Pigs head th 
list of animals produced on the city’s 
farms. On April 1, last, pigs and hogs 
numbered over 1,800 head. Then 
came cattle, 850 in all, 500 of them 
cows, 
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ENGLAND OR BRITAIN? 


Sometimes the names England and 
Great Britain are confused and used 
incorrectly. Correct usage is possible 
when it is remembered that England 
(like Wales and Scotland) is but a 
division of Great Britain which in 
turn is a part of the British Empire. 
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WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 
Ad in the Struthers (Ohio) Journal 
—For Sale—Will trade for hound pup 
one set of real false teeth.—— 
ee 
Gossip is like mud thrown agains! 
a clean wall; it may not stick but i! 
leaves a mark. 
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Alarming Increase 


in Traffic Deaths 
Calls for Action 


Much of the progress of the United 
States is credited to the development 
of modern transportation facilities. 
Highway mileage of the nation has 
steadily increased in recent years un- 
til it now amounts to well over 3,000,- 
(00 miles or approximately one-third 
of the world’s total, 9,000,000. Regis- 
tration of motor vehicles in this coun- 
try has increased to around 25,;00,000 
annually which only leaves about 9,- 
000,000: cars for all the other coun- 
tries. These statistics and the fact 
that the auto industry was one of the 
first to start climbing out of the de- 
pression combine to show that Amer- 
ica has become a nation of motorists 
on a seale far beyond that of any oth- 
er country. 

But the tragic and disgraceful part 
is that its wonderful progress in mo- 
tor transportation has transformed a 
nation of otherwise peaceful citizens 
into a nation of killers. This state- 
ment may seem a bit harsh but there 
is no getting around cold facts. In a 
nation of nearly 130,000,000 inhabit- 
ants with more than 25,000,000 motor 
vehicles the calendar year of 1934 saw 
approximately 36,000 auto deaths and 
around § 1,250,000 non-fatal injuries 
from the same source. This means in 
plain language that one out of each 
20 drivers injured someone; and that 
one out of each 700 drivers was actu- 
ally responsible for a traffic death. 

Traffic deaths and injuries have ris- 
en at an alarming rate during the past 
decade. In 1925 there were 21,600 
deaths—incidentally, there were but 
30,400 for the entire world according 
to Department of Commerce figures 
for that year—but by 1931 this figure 
had risen to 33,350. Fatalities dropped 
to 29,200 for 1932 but reached the all- 
time high in 1934, Figures of the sta- 
listical board of the National Safety 
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Council so far this year show an in- 
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—St. Louis Star-Times 
Another challenge: “I got you beat,” says 
the Reckless Driver to the God of War. 


crease in the fatality rate—an increase 
which if continued until the end of the 
year wou!'d set a new record for iraflic 
deaths of around 39,000 or more. This 
would be equal to the entire popula- 
tion of any one of 35 flourishing Amer- 
ican cilies and more than the number 
of American soldiers killed in actual 
battle during the World war. 

In recent years many well-meaning 
Congressmen have spent a great deal 
of money and a lot of time investigat- 
ing the causes of war, advocating 
membership in anti-war organizations, 
and attempting to formulate legisla- 
tion to prevent recurrence of war. 
These efforts are worthy, of course, 
yet neither Congress nor the various 
state legislatures have taken such pro- 
nounced steps to curb the growing 
traffic menace which in the past 10 
years has taken more lives of Amer- 
icans than were lost in battle in all 
wars of the 159 years of American in- 
dependence. There are traffic laws, of 
course, but they would appear to be 
either inadequate or ineffectively en- 
foreed for the traffic fatality rate in- 
creases by leaps and bounds. 

Before there can be an effective 
cure for any ill the cause must be dis- 
covered. There are many otherwise 
well-informed people who firmly be- 
lieve that the increase in the number 
of traffic deaths is caused by an in- 
crease in the number of autos and the 
greater amount of travel. There is no 
doubt whatevér that increased mileage 
is indirectly responsible for a slight 
rise in fatalities and accidents but 
that the increase in the number of 
cars is directly responsible is belied 
by facts. Figures for 1926 showed a 
population of 117,009,000 people who 
owned 20,000,000 cars which killed 
23,200 persons. Nine years later auto 
registration had increased by 5,000,- 
000; the population by over 20,005,000 
and the traffic toll by 13,000. Also, 
traffic deaths last year rose 16 per 
cent as against an increase of five per 
cent in registrations and a six per cent 
increase in gasoline consumption. Fi- 
nally, in 1931 when the previous high 
death rate was established the regis- 
trations were three per cent greater 
and the gasoline consumption one per 
cent more than in 1934 when the fa- 
talilies were eight per cent higher. 

Actually, the responsibility devolves 
upon the driver, laws or no laws. In 
the majority of accidents the driver 
is guilty of one of three offenses: care- 
lessness, negligence or recklessness. A 
careful analysis of the 1934 accident 
statistics reveals that there were seven 
chief causes for 74 per cent of the 
total traffic fatalities last year. Five 
of these were results of the actions of 
the drivers themselves and were as 
follows: Exceeding speed limit (6,850 
killed); on wrong side of highway 
(3,470); ran off highway (3,820); fail- 
ure to observe right of way (2,740); 
and reckless driving (2,740). The 
other two causes in this list were at- 
tributed to negligence of pedestrians 
as follows: Crossing between inter- 
sections (4,310), and walking on rural 
highways (2,690). 

Other interesting facts are that while 
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Uncle Sam wou'd like to see that Road 
Hog plowed under. 


nine out of every 10 cars involved in 
collisions were apparently in good 
condition three out of every four e:- 
amined at inspections were in poor 
mechanical condition. Also, week-end 
accidents, that is, over Saturday and 
Sunday, accounted for four out of 
every 10 deaths and those on Sunda, 
were 18 per cent in excess of the av- 
erage daily rate. Darkness offers an- 
other menace since the death rate at 
night is 50 per cent worse than in 
daylight, despite the fact that the total 
traflic Curing the night is only a fifth 
of all traffic. Notwithstanding the 
puns aimed at the female driver a 
tabulation shows the accident rate for 
male drivers is 34 per cent worse than 
that of women and two per cent worse 
than that of both men and women. 
With the exception of drivers past 65 
years of age the accident record of 
those under 18 years is worse than 
any age classification. Under 18 the 
fatal accident record is 65 per cent 
greater than for the average driver 
while between the ages of 18 and 24 
it is 27 per cent greater. 

Judging from the foregoing facts it 
is evident that speed is the dominat- 
ing factor in traffic fatalities since it 
has been shown responsible for twice 
the number of deaths as from any 
other single cause. Only when the 
direction of travel was straight ahead 
was the speed death rate greater than 
the average for all accidents. Thus 
it appears that keeping speed under 
control according to time, place and 
conditions together with the exercise 
of good plain horse sense and care at 
all times would serve to lower the 
casualties. As proof that careful 
operation by drivers prevents many 
accidents statistics show the fatal ac- 
cident record to be better in snowy or 
rainy weather than during good 
weather and on dry roads. This plain- 
ly indicates that drivers are put off 
their guard by apparently safe con- 
ditions. And another thing to re- 
member is to look out for the pedes- 
trian. He has his faults and is ad- 
mittedly careless at times—but that 
is no reason for pronouncing a death 
sentence upon him. 

Although the murder record of auto 
traffic in the United States is bad it is 
far worse in some foreign countries, 
according to statistics issued by the 


(Continued on page 23) 
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SCIENTIFIC 


INFANTILE PARAYLSIS SEASON 


In spite of the recent remarkable 
work in the development of vaccines 
for the prevention of infantile pa- 
ralysis the disease is still far from con- 
quered and in summer it becomes one 
of the threats to children. Of course 
adults also fall prey occasionally, but 
the disease strikes most frequently 
between the ages of two and five. It 
is caused by a virus so small that it 
can neither be seen nor filtered. This 
organism enters the body through the 
nose and from there makes its way 
to the brain and the spinal cord where 
it attacks the nerve centers and often 
causes death or paralysis. While the 
new vaccine, when it finally reaches 
the public, will effect immunity to the 
disease, thousands of persons are al- 
ready immune without knowing it. 
Active germs have at some time en- 
tered their bodies causing only a very 
mild form of the disease. This, how- 
ever, was enough to cause anti-bodies 
to be built up in the blood which com- 
bat repeated infection. Aside from 
vaccination the best way to prevent 
the disease is to keep children away 
from crowds where they are apt to 
pick up the germs, guard against all 
nose and throat irritations, and build 
up the general health. Once the dis- 
ease is established a serum made from 
convalescing persons is believed to 
be an aid. 

MUSICAL DENTIST’S CHAIR 

The ingenuity of science has ex- 
pressed itself in still another new 
way. This latest expression is in the 
form of a new type dentist’s chair 
which is supposed to make dental 
operations less disagreeable. In it 
the fact that the brain likes pleasant 
sounds and will remember them long 
after unpleasant ones have been for- 
gotten has been put to work. The 
chair appears to be an ordinary one, 
but when the patient places his head 
on the headrest a pleasant tune drifts 
mysteriously through his brain. These 
musical notes do not enter through 
the ears because this would make 
their reception by the brain secondary 
to that of the sound of the grinding 
drill. Instead they are transmitted 
through the bone in the head from 
specially devised plates fitted in the 
headrest and connected electrically 
with a phonograph in another room. 
The music can be heard only by the 
person in the chair and tests show that 
it does have a quieting effect on pa- 
tients, especially children. . 


STUDY OF EARTHQUAKES 


Earthquakes this year in Formosa 
and India left ruin, intense suffering, 
and thousands of mangled bodies in 
their wake. But looking past these 
tragic consequences we are able to 
find a few beneficial results. Violent 








vibrations of the earth’s crust which 
cause solid ground to dance crazily 
and which bring buildings and trees 
crashing down give invaluable data on 


the internal construction and eonsti- 
tution of the earth. The science of 
seismology which has grown up in 
the past 50 years is gradually adding 
to its store of facts until it now ap- 
pears possible that some day quakes 
will be predicted with sufficient ac- 
curacy to avoid their tragic conse- 
quences. 

Our globe is still in the process of 
cooling from the molten mass it once 
was. As the core cools it contracts, 
and as it contracts the hardened crust 
settles to a new low level. Unfor- 
tunately this is not a gradual process. 
The crust remains rigid but the grad- 
ual internal contraction causes stress- 
es to be built up. Finally the break- 
ing point is reached and a tug from 
the moon, or some other force sets off 
the quake. The quake may not be a 
damaging one. It may not even be 
perceptible to man, but delicate in- 
struments record its vibrations and 
like the light rays from the stars they 
tell valuable facts about the regions 
we can’t reach. They have blasted 
the belief that the core of the earth 
is liquid and reveal it more as a ball 
of steel. Coming from points 400 
miles below the surface the tremors 
are bent, reflected, and otherwise af- 
fected. By their actions scientists 
get an idea of the formations through 
which the waves have passed and 
greatly add to their knowledge of the 
earth. 

It is now known that the earth’s 
erust is composed of great blocks 
which slip and shudder as a result of 
the subterranean stresses and some 
progress is being made in mapping 
their boundaries. All these facts with 
many more new ones may sOme day 
give man the power which ants, 
ground rodents, and chickens already 





SCIENCE NIBBLES 


Artifacts believed to be 25,000 years 
old and different than those of any In- 
dian civilization have been found in 
Minnesota. 

According to Dr. Linn J. Fowler, the 
venom of the black widow spider is 
good for relieving the pain of angina 
pectoris, heart ailment. 

Fragments of a meteorite so light 
that they will float on water have 
been found in Nebraska. 

A new process of refining produces 
a motor oil that lasts 25 per cent long- 
er than the best now made and which 
is free of carbon forming substances. 

Rear Admiral Byrd says Little Am- 
erica may become a health resort due 
to the absence of germ-bearing insects. 

The Russian Wool Institute claims 
to have perfected a depilatory which 
when fed to sheep loosens the fleece 
and eliminates the need for shearing. 

A new secret process in England 
renders wool both itchless and shrink- 
proof. 

Dr. Stephen J. Maher, of New 
Haven, Conn., claims to have com- 
pletely cured hundreds of hopeless 
asthma cases by oral application of 
derivatives of avian, human, and bo- 
vine tubercle bacillus. 





* The Pathfinde: 


possess—to foretell earthquakes. f: 
fore such disturbances ants and r) 
dents are said to swarm from jth, 
ground and chickens sleep restless\\ 


SUBSTITUTE FOR GLASS 


A new substitute for glass is now 
the market, and for many uses it |! 
a host of advantages. It is made o! 
flexible, transparent material afli,., 
to wire mesh. Lacking the brittlen:. 
of giass it will, of course, not bre: 
and is better than glass in that it wi! 
not conduct heat and allows the be 
ficial ultra-violet rays of the sun 
pass through it. Its physical proj: 
ties eliminate both the glass cut\; 
and putty, since it can be cut wit! 
shears and tacked into place. 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Since snake stories are seasonal)! 
writes A. €. Wolfe, of Sultan, Wash 
you might be interested in one tol: 
by my uncle, back in the days wh 
stories of the hoopsnake were rife | 
Midwestern states. My Uncle Jar) 
Crockett told of his experience in r 
turning from the mill at Napoleon j 
the farm. He was then a young ma 
(in the 80’s) and had accompanied hi, 
father. A spirited span of colts wer 
hitched to the wide-tire farm wago: 
A cloud of dust approaching the 
down the road, proved to be a hoop 
snake. My uncle was so frightened 
nearly as much so as the colts. Hi 
gave the lines to his father. By keep- 
ing tight lines, the snake, all gold ani 
silver, with its tail in its mouth, struc! 
the wagon tongue, stung it and was 
then crushed beneath the wago! 
wheels. It was twelve feet long, 
monster of its species. The snake was 
thrown across a rail fence, so it couli 
die with the setting sun, and exorcis: 
the witches so the Crockett famil\ 
would never again be bothered with 
hoopsnakes. Unele and his father the: 
proceeded homeward. They had no! 
traversed a half mile when they no- 
ticed that the wagon tongue began | 
swell as a result of being stung by th 
tail of the snake. The swelling tongu 
of the wagon soon became so heavy) 
the horses had to be unhitched and the 
tongue rolled to one side of the road 
Uncle and his father cut a pole tongue 
from the near-by forest, and proceed 
ed homeward. Next day, when the 
farm chores were done, uncle and his 
brother Jim took a yoke of ox: 
hitched to a mudboat to bring hom 
the old wagon tongue. It had swolle' 
to sixteen feet in diameter and mai 
eight cords of 16-inch cook st 
wood, enough to supply the far 
kitchen with wood an entire year. 

— 
NOTICE LONG DELAYED 


Notification that the state assemb)) 
of Delaware had ratified the 13th, 141) 
and 15th amendments to the nation! 
constitution was recently received b) 
the United States Department of Stal: 


—34 years after the state had taken | 


such action. They were officially pr 
claimed in effect in 1865, 1868 an‘ 
1869 respectively. 
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AVIATION 


One of the numerous planes ordered 
by the Bureau of Air Commerce in its 
attempt to find a plane suitable for 
private use is the new type autogyro 
credited with the ability to make ai- 
most vertical take-offs, and which is 
so made that the rotor blades can be 
folded back and the plane driven 
along the road like an auto. In order 
to reduce the space required for the 
take-off the motor has been connect- 
ed with the rotor. The rotor blades 
being adjustable are set at neutral 
lift and the power is then applied. 
When the rotor is rotating at a rate 
of speed 40 per cent above that gained 
in normal flying the angle of the blades 
is suddenly changed from neutral to 
high lift pitch. This causes the entire 
plane to spring straight up from the 
sround high enough to clear buildings, 
trees, and other such barriers. It is 
thought that this plane may be the 
answer to the problem occasioned by 
ihe scarcity of adequate landing fields 
in cities. 

There is considerable indecision at 
present among authorities as_ to 
whether to predict the use of land or 
sea planes for future transocean serv- 
ice. The question seems to look to 
the height of future air lanes for its 
answer. If long-distance flying takes 
to the stratosphere as many expect il 
will then the land plane will probably 
be used because of its efficiency in the 
rare air. But should all air travel stay 
in its present lanes then the sea plane 
will probably be the choice. This lat- 
ter possibility also has its supporters 
and logical arguments. 

Donald Douglas, American plane 
builder, believes multi-motored craft 
are the secret of safe flying. He points 
out that the majority of accidents are 
caused by forced landings and that 
multi-engined planes able to remain 
in the air with one or more of their 
engines dead eliminate most of the 
forced landings due to motor failure. 

Improvements in aircraft have been 
so numerous and steady in recent 
years that we have not been allowed 
to see just how durable airplanes ac- 
tually are. Planes retired because 
they were rendered obsolete by newer 
designs were far from being worn 
out, but progress demanded they go. 
Here and there, however, where the 
ships don’t have to be so up-to-date 
we find some of the old-timers still 
rendering steady and valuable service. 
On one Venzuelan air line which 
crosses the Andes mountains one of 
the old American planes is still doing 
its turn in the air. This particular 
ship went into service from Chicago 
to San Francisco back in 1927. While 
on that route it piled up a total of 
6,000 hours in the air but was then 
pushed into the discard by newer and 
better planes. The South American 
company purchased it later and is still 
using it. 

Senator McAdoo, who, as president 
of the National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, is sponsoring a drive to educate 











American people in all phases of avia- 
tion, recently pointed out that Amer- 
icans fall far behind some Europeans 
in their patronage of air lines. Only 
one-fourth of one per cent of the peo- 
ple in this country traveled by air 
during the last year, he said, but dur- 
ing the same time French and Italian 
air transports carried one full per cent 
of their countries’ populations. 

The coast-to-coast, overnight air 
service has been extended so that it 
now reaches five more cities on the 
-acific coast. Leaving New York City 
at 4:30 P. M. you can now reach either 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, or Port- 
land before nine the next morning; 
and you can get to Tacoma, San Diego, 
or Seattle before 10. Heretofore only 
Los Angeles could be reached by what 
could rightfully be called an over- 
night journey. 

Scheduled air runs from coast to 
coast are now made in half the time 
required for those of 10 years ago. 

A new device now installed in sev- 
eral different types of Army planes is 
said to increase power 12 per cent and 
effect a 10 per cent fuel saving. It is 
a fuel injector which takes the place 
of the ordinary carburetor. 

A new all-steel propeller is being 
made for the Bureau of Air Commerce. 
It is slightly different in shape than 
propellers now used and can be made 
at a lower cost. Also, tests indicate 
that it is more efficient. 

On July 1st, 500 young men between 
18 and 28 will begin a four-year train- 
ing course at the Navy’s flight school 
in Pensacola, Florida, to fill existing 
deficiencies in the air personnel. 


Modern Ways of 
Using Air and Sea 
May Help Some 


(Continued from page 1) 


ple are prohibited from using sea 
water or carrying any of it away. 
Private parties may be licensed to 
make salt from the sea water, and 
then the government gets a good reve- 
nue. Uncle Sam just now is starting 
to spend a few millions of that “lump 
sum” to dam some of the outlets to 
Passamaquoddy bay and turn the tides 
into power, to supply the people with 
electric current. Uncle Sam was care- 
ful to locate the dams in his own ter- 
ritory or he would have been twisting 
the tail of the British lion—since 
“Quoddy” bay, as it is called, belongs 
to the British province of New Bruns- 


wick. If there is any money in dam- 
ming the ocean and harnessing the 


tides, the other nations will soon be at 


it too. So you can see war coming 
when those rights get to be worth 


killing people for. Sea water is also 
now being distilled to secure the 
iodine, gold and other valuable matter 
contained in it. Private parties can- 
not erect a bridge across a navigable 
stream so as to obstruct navigation. 
That is why it always requires the 
consent of the government—usually 
the War Department—before such a 
bridge can be built. Streams also can- 





15 
not be polluted or diverted if others 
are hurt. 

Juvenal was correct, in a generai 
way, when he said that “he who owns 
the land owns up to the sky”—but the 
statement is subject to many modifica- 
tions, especially in our day. Naviga 
tion of the sea has been solved, trans 
portation by land has been solved— 
and now navigation of the air is being 
solved. The new uses to which the 
air is being put have already brought 
many novel questions to the front- 
and they are destined to raise many 
more as time on. When air- 
planes first began to go through the 
air, people sometimes took a shot at 
them when they passed over their 
property—the idea being that nobody 
could use the air without getting the 
consent of the property owners. As 
this doctrine would have prevented 
any development of air navigation it! 
was speedily knocked out. The air is 
now free to be used by anybody who 
wishes to navigate it—provided the 
laws and rules are observed. The ait 
is already being “mined,” by fixing 
the nitrogen taken from it and turning 
into fertilizer, ete. 

Still another use of the air has grown 
up in the last few years, through radio 
broadcasting. The government has 
some control over this matter, through 
the licensing of stations, but so far 
this control is rather loose. Uncle 
Sam can shut down on all private 
broadcasting in case of necessity, but 
he is inclined to let this new means 
of communication develop without 
handicaps as far as possible, just as he 
encourages the navigation of rivers 
for private purposes, under suitab] 
safeguards to preserve the public in 
terest. So Juvenal is now a_ back 
number. An airman is liable to land 
on your roof any time. And the air 
is filled with radio coon-songs, croon- 
songs, wails, squeals, jazz strains and 
advertising boosts-—-as well as _ politi- 
cal oratory, propaganda and every- 
thing imaginable. The time is coming 


goes 


when the air will also be used as a 
vehicle for transmitting energy for 


producing light, power, heat, cold, 
chemical action, etc., etc. If the com- 
ing-up generation does half as much 
as the last one has accomplished, there 
are going to be unimaginable possi- 
bilities. Let us devoutly hope that 
these marvelous facilities will be ap 
plied to good purposes, so that every- 
body may benefit from them, and thal 
they will not be used just as another 
excuse for human beings to go to war 
over. 
ES 


HISTORICAL ERROR 


In searching through its old files the 
State Department recently discovered 
and brought to light an error in his- 
torical dates. According to histories 
and reference books the 11th amend- 
ment to the Constitution was proclaim- 
ed in effect Jan. 8, 1798, whereas the 
records are said to show it actually 
became effective Feb. 7, 1795, nearly 
three years previously. 

Maybe your best friend won't teil 
you, but your mirror will. 
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Plentiful Clothing 
of “Good Old Days” 


Vs. New “Invisibles” 


Division 417-A of the Graphic Arts 
branch of the new 1935 model of the 
Interallied Code Authority governing 
the cotton textile, rayon, silk and 
gunnysacking industries is anxious to 
have more cloth used. A nation-wide 
house-to-house survey has shown that 
women are not wearing as much as 
they used to. A variety of excuses 
were given for this. Some said they 
didn’t believe in having their hind 
legs all cluttered up with trains and 
excess baggage as was the case in the 
“good old days.” Some said they just 
don’t like such things as corsets, tight 
waists, dozens of underskirts and Oover- 
skirts, ruffles, furbelows, pleats, pep- 
loms, shirred draperies, passamenterie 
trimmings, lacework, picture hats, os- 
trich plumes, etc. Some said the rea- 





Streamline Model of 1876 


son they didn’t wear more is that they 
haven’t got the money to buy more. 
These women—many of whom were 
splitting at the seams—promised to 
wear more just as soon as they can 
scrape enough cash together to cut 
loose in a good store. Still others 
said, in plain English, that it was no- 
body’s business how much they wore, 
how they wore it, where they wore 
it, or how they managed to pay for it 
on such small incomes. This all shows 
that it is going to take a great deal of 
skillful propaganda to induce _ the 
feminine gender to make packhorses 
of themselves and use up the surpluses 
by carrying them around on their 
cute little persons. 

The advertisements which are being 
used in the women’s magazines indi- 
cate that the movement to induce them 
to wear more at a time is not going to 
be a great success. For instance, one 
ad offers “Gay, flippant stockings, 
sheer as gossamer webs—spice for 
your most intriguing ensemble—with 
just the right tang to take away all 
suggestion of heaviness. Also en- 
sembles of the most haughtily un- 
adorned chiffons—pert drop-stitch and 
net effects which are clever, fresh and 
irresistibly alluring.” 

When women are being thus urged 
by the fashion authorities to wear 


little or nothing, and are made to be- 
lieve that they are more “alluring” to 
the males that way, what chance is 
there of loading them up with the old- 
time acres of goods? A woman now 
can make herself a dress out of a 
couple of yards of material and have 
enough stuff left to make new seat 
covers for the old auto or a porch 
swing. In those other days when the 
design was to cover women up with 
goods, instead of merely veiling them 
with a few wisps of gossamer, they 
used to require eight to 20 yards just 
for a dress—and if you went into the 
matter of “underthings,” it would have 
taken a “mill-end” sale to fill the bill. 
No wonder the cotton mills and the 
silk mills couldn’t make materials fast 
enough to satisfy the feminine de- 
mand in those days. 

Our illustration, taken from one of 
the old-time fashion pages, gives a 
faint idea of what “the well-dressed 
lady” looked like. How the women 
lived through it is more than anyone 
has ever explained. More than a hun- 
dred professors, in as many colleges, 
have been at work on the problem but 
so far have offered nothing construc- 
tive. Some of these professors admit 
that they can’t even get enough money 
to buy socks for themselves and that 
they are getting double wear out of 
their socks by cutting off the feet when 
holes appear and wearing the socks 
the other end to. The nudist move- 
ment has been gaining ground rapidly 
of late, but now the law has stepped 
in to try to stop it. It is felt in high 
quarters that this is no time to start 
nudism, when the prime need is to use 
up more raw materials. 

“Invisible” garments for the ladies 
are now being pushed with great 
vigor. The code authorities declared 
that “invisible” underwear could not 
legally be demonstrated in public— 
but since the code system has been 
thrown on the scrap heap by the man- 
date of the Supreme Court, it is report- 
ed that the factories are having to 
work overtime to produce enough “in- 
visibles” to supply the demand. Bet- 
ter Business Bureaus in some cities 
are accusing merchants of publishing 
advertising which is “false and mis- 
leading,” when they invite women 
customers to come in to their stores 
and “SEE the new invisibles.” 

The Boston American has gone so 
far as to print what it claims is an il- 
lustration of the new “invisibles”— 
which we reproduce herewith. The 


A Clothesline Hung with “Invisibles” 


“illustration” appears to be a total 
blank—the idea being that if a thing 
is invisible it can’t be seen. Comedians 
are poking fun at the possibility of 
wash-lines all over the country hung 


* The Pathfinde,; 


with “invisibles.”. The wash-line ha, 
been one of the best means people j, 
the past have had to judge of the s. 
cial standing, cleanliness and wea!')}, 
of their neighbors. But if the was} 
is to be invisible, this long-establishe« 
method of checking up is going to |. 
taken away. Uncle Eli Podger, «| 
Coon Lake, Iowa, who is a coast-t, 
coast authority on rural life and 
smalltown gossip, made the stateme | 
when interviewed by the press: “||'s 
bad enough to have to pay such biz 
prices for clothes that’s visible. W)ia\ 
sense would there be in buying 
clothes if they ain’t visible? I ain‘ 
in favor of it, not by no means, 1o- 
how! No, sir-ee!” 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


SPANISH AFRICA 

Title—Colonies of Spanish Republi: 
and include Rio de Oro, Ifni, Spanish 
Guinea, Fernando Po, Annobon, Cor 
isco, Great Elobey, Little Elobey. 
Spanish Morocco. 

Location—Rio de Oro, W. coast 0! 
Africa between 29° N. and 20° N. 
Ifni, W. coast, S. of 30° parallel; Mo- 
rocco, N. coast, opposite Spain, bouni- 
ed by Algeria, Morocco, and Medite: 
ranean; Guinea, W. coast, N. of Equa 
tor, bounded by French Equatoria! 
Africa and Atlantic ocean; Fernand 
Po, Annobon, Corisco and Great ani 
Little Elobey, islands in general r 
gion off coast of Guinea. 

Area—Rio de Oro, 109,200 sq. mi. 
Ifni, 965; Guinea, 10,810; Spanish \Mo 
rocco, 18,350; Fernando Po and oth 
islands, 795. Total, 140,000 sq. mi. 

Climate—Equable in Spanish \o 
rocco, more torrid in the other colo 
nies. 

Capital—(Rio de Oro) Villa Cisne 
ros (500 Europeans); (Guinea) Santa 
Isabel on island of Fernando Po (Pop 
9,000); (Spanish Morocco) Tetuan 
(Pop. 44,682). 

Population — 897,000 (Spanish \o 
rocco, 713,000; Guinea, etc., 184,()()) 
(6.4 to sq. mi.). 

Official Language—Spanish. 

Government—Rio de Oro under gov- 
ernorship of Canary Islands. Guine: 
and islands adjacent under Governor 
General. Sub-governors appointed | 
districts of Bata and Elobey. Sultan 
of Morocco delegates authority to rut 
in Spanish Morocco to Khalifa. 

Ruler—Sidi Hassan Mehedi, Khali! 
of Spanish Morocco; Gen. August! 
Gomez Morato, Spanish High Con 
missioner. 

Value of Exports (1934, est.)—*! 
900,000, (Spanish Morocco only). 

Value of Imports (1934, est.)—*!!) 
500,000, (Spanish Morocco only). 

Chief Products—Fish, garden prod 
uce, dates, hides, textiles, poultry an‘ 
produce, carpets, cereals, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Fishing (in Ri 
de Oro and Ifni); Agriculture (Guinea, 
ete.). 





ps RE SESS VEE LES 
A good way to get your name in the 
paper is to spend the week-end tryin 
to see how many other cars you ca! 
pass—especially on hills and curves. 
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PASTIME 


TRICKY DRAWING 


Take a good look at the accompa- 
nying drawing. No, you are not sup- 
posed to draw it with one continuous 
line.- However, you can have some 
fun with it. Use this sketch or draw 
one simitar to it on a plain piece of 
paper. Then ask your friend if he 
or she can pass his or her pencil over 














Can You Pass Your Pencil Over This? 


every line in the diagram without lift- 
ing the pencil or going over any line 
twice. Try as they may, it is impos- 
sible unless you are on to the secret. 
It can be done quite easily by placing 
the pencil on the paper and rolling 
it over the diagram. In that way it is 
passed over each and every line only 
once, 
MIXING MICKEY FUN 

Everyone, including the grown-ups, 
will get a big laugh out of this inter- 
esting game which can be played in- 


doors or out. All the players seat 
themselves in a circle with the player 
designated “Mickey” standing in the 
center. Pointing to his nose, the 
Mickey says “This is my ear.” Then, 


pointing to one of the other players, 
he counts 10. During that time the 
person ‘pointed to must point to his 
own ear and say, “This is my nose.” 
Whenever a player fails to reverse 
the pointing and statement correctly 
during the counting he is of course 
muddled or mixed and must become 
the next Mickey. 


ARCHERY REAL SPORT 

In recent years archery has been 
brought out of retirement and is now 
regarded as a real full-fledged sport. 
It is the cause of strong competition 
at summer camps, on city playgrounds 
and at girls’ schools and colleges. Any 
one having Robin Hood ambitions can 
rig up their own target in their back 
yard and fashion their own bows and 
arrows. When considering the target 
it is also necessary to consider the 
arrows. For safety’s sake it is best 
not to use arrows with too sharp 
points. Arrows made of light wood 
and with blunt points are the safest 
and serve just as well for practice. 

If these safety arrows are to be used 
it is necessary to have a target of some 
soft material so the arrows will stick 
in and stay put. Of course a nict slab 
of cork fastened to a wooden frame 
would be ideal. But if that is too ex- 
pensive fasten two or three thickness- 
es of corrugated cardboard to a piece 


of beard for backstop. Before using 
each time soften the outer piece of 
cardboard by wetting it thoroughly 


With water. That will allow even the 


bluntest arrows to go through and 
stick. If sharper arrows are used 
wetting will not be necessary. Any 
flexible stick, preferably a piece of 
young sapling about three or four feet 
long will make a suitable bow. Smaller 
saplings or straight limbs of larger 
trees can be fashioned into suitable 
arrows. Advocates of archery say it 
induces poise, a good stance and quiet 
control. 


FOOT POLO FUN 


You no doubt have heard a lot about 
polo, even if you never saw a real 
game, and have longed to try this 
thrilling sport. But only a few people 
are fortunate enough to get to play the 
real game of polo because of the ex- 
pense of a string of polo ponies, etc. 
However, you don’t need the ponies 
or even a fine costume. Any group of 
boys or girls who desire can play foot 
polo and get lots of fun out of it. 
Really all you need is a large grassy 
plot on which to play. Somebody can 


find lumber or old pipe enough to 
make goal posts at each end of the 


course, and each player can make his 
own mallet. Instead of the costly 
polo ball use an ordinary tennis ball. 

The mallet can have an eight inch 
head and a broomstick handle. A good 
mallet head can be made by taking a 
piece of a small round tree about two 
or three inches in diameter; bore a 
hole in the center of it, then fit the 


broomstick handle in the hole and 
fasten it securely with nails. Then 
shape the ends down a little. Goal 


posts can be nothing more than up 
rights four feet apart with a crossbar. 
Eight players are needed for a game, 
four on either side. Each team tries 
to knock the ball through the othe: 


team’s goal, and each goal scored 
counts five points. The game can be 


any number of points decided on be- 
fore play begins or a certain time may 
be allotted for play as in most sports. 
Hockey rules may be used to govern 
play, penalties, etc., but teams can 
make up their own rules if desired. 
In that case, however, they should be 
patterned after real polo rules with 
variations to fit dismounted players. 





BRAIN TEASER _ 


A came from the north in his auto 
on a highway that crossed at right 
angles another road running due east 
and west, on which B at the same time 
was motoring eastward. They start- 
ed from the north and west simul- 
taneously, A going from north to south 
at the rate of 32 miles an hour; B 
going from west to east at the rate of 
20 miles an hour. From A’s northern 
starting point to the crossroads was 
60 miles. From B’s starting point to 
the cross roads was 70 miles. If they 
started their journeys at 12 o’clock 
noon, and traveled for three hours at 
their respective speeds, at what time 
were the two cars closest together? 
Answer next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—The farmer 
paid $1.50 a bushel for the wheat and 
$0.40 for the corn. 
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HOME 


IN CASE OF BURNS 


Burns are painful injuries to say 
the least and sometimes prove quite 
dangerous. Serious burns should have 
a doctor’s attention as soon as possible 
but it behooves the housewife to keep 
one or more effective home remedies 
in the medicine cabinet. In the case 
of minor burns relief is often obtained 
by applications of such time tested 
home remedies as butter, lard and 
vaseline or bismuth, alum, boracic 
acid ointment and varieus prepared 
treatments. After being treated the 
injury should be bandaged to keep it 
free from all dirt and should be re- 
dressed once a day until well. When 
the burn has begun to heal it is well 
to treat it frequently with a compress 
of folded cloth wet in a solution of 
soda. This helps to dry up the blisters. 


EARLY CHICK TRAINING 

Young chicks are prone to form 
habits which are hard to break when 
once established. Laying pullets are 
often found to prefer roosting on the 
floor simply because proper attention 
was not given them while young. 
Perches placed about a foot above the 
floor of the brooding house should be 
installed as soon as the chicks show 
an inclination to roost. 


RECEPTION CHOCOLATE 


Almost everyone likes chocolate 
drinks, hot or cold. There are many 
occasions during the good old sum- 
mertime when hot chocolate is both 
timely and appreciated. One of the 
heaviest and richest of these bever- 
ages is made with the following in- 
gredients (enough to serve 12): Two 
and a half squares unsweetened choco- 
late; two-thirds cup of sugar; quart 
of water; quart of milk; one-half tea- 
spoon vanilla; four tablespoons flour; 
and one-eighth teaspoon salt. Com- 
bine sugar, water, chocolate, flour and 
salt and boil over direct heat for 15 
minutes, constantly stirring. Add milk, 
place over hot water and heat. Add 
vanilla, beat until frothy and serve 
at once. 


COCKROACH ERADICATION 

Getting rid of the despised cock- 
roach is an old, old problem, for a 
book published as early as 1634 men- 
tions them aboard a ship. If not ac- 
tually disease carriers these pests 
certainly have the opportunity for 
they rival the fly in thriving on filth 
and eat anything and everything. 
Proper use of hydrocyanic gas by an 
expert is considered the most efli- 
cient method of riddance since it de- 
stroys both the egg and the adult 
roach. Sodium fluoride, obtainable at 
the drugstore, is a simple home rem- 
edy which scattered in runways and 
places frequented by roaches will put 
an end to their rambles. It should be 
applied in liberal quantities in dark 
corners of closets, beneath sinks, 





round drainpipes, behind baseboards, 


etc. Roaches have a habit of licking 
their feet and are bound to eat some 
of this poisonous substance. How- 
ever, care must be taken to keep the 
powder from food and out of reach 
of children, 


THE BLACK WIDOW 


The feeling of repulsion for spiders 
is changing to one of actual fear in 
many parts of the country due to the 
advance, during the past year, of the 
Black Widow spider. Dr. F. C. Bishop, 
of the Bureau of Entomology, who has 
made a study of the insect, character- 
izes it as the most deadly living thing 
in North America. He believes ils 
spread from the South to the Northern 
and Northwestern slates was caused 
by the drought, and that the coming 
of wet years will see it die in large 
numbers. It is not an aggressive crea- 
ture, but if disturbed it will bile, and 
while its venom is more deadly than 
that of the rattlesnake its bite is less 
dangerous because it has a smaller 
supply of poison. According to Dr. 
Bishop, a bite by this spider calls for 
prompt attendance by a_ physician. 


And he also recommends that ordi- 





ODD ACCIDENTS 








It may have been the good Georgia 
roads or the good driving but anyway 
O. L. Culpepper found a roll of bills 
containing $115 on the running board 
of his car which a neighbor had 
previously lost. It had stayed there 
through a rainstorm and four days of 
driving. 

It’s tough enough to have your fa- 
ther make you mow the lawn without 
having the lawnmower shoot at you. 
That’s what happened to Jerry Slidell 
while mowing the lawn about his 
New York home. A .2% caliber car- 
tridge was set off when it was picked 
up by the mower blades, 

Otho Tennant chanced to be leaning 
against a highway protection cable in 
Pennsylvania watching the hordes go 
by when a car crashed into the wire 
some distance away. The vibration 
threw him to the concrete highway 
and fractured his ribs, one of which 
pierced his lung and caused his death. 

An employee of a Wyoming aviation 
field, Reed Hollister, came through 
two plane crashes, two train wrecks 
and numerous motor accidents with- 
out a serious injury. Then he fell 
from a stepladder while repairing a 
plane and broke an arm. 

Forrest Williams was seriously in- 
jured when a cleaning hose lassoed 
and drew him into a warp machine in 
a South Carolina textile factory. It 
coiled about the man’s legs while it 
was being drawn across the floor after 
it had caught in the rollers of the ma- 
chine. 

While hunting in the woods of Cal- 
ifornia R. A. Thompson stopped to 
watch some men sawing wood. He 
dropped his gun which went off and 
shot him in the left foot. Startled, he 
leaped against the revolving saw 
which cut off his left hand, 
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nary snake-bite remedies be app!}ic| 
while awaiting the coming of the d 
tor. Jerkiness in the knees and _;), 
dominal pains are signs that the ven, 
is beginning to take effect. The spice 
is completely black except for a blov(. 
red mark in the shape of an hour g!.\,s 
on the under side, From above ; 
looks like a shoe button. 


BATTLE THE FLY NOW 


One of the best methods of thin- 
ning the ranks of the common hous 
fly is to see that it has no pl: 
io breed. Breeding season begin, 
about the first of June and continues 
through the summer until about the 
first of November and develop: 
from the egg to the adult requires 1) 
to 14 days. Rapidly fermenting sub- 
stances furnish ideal breeding places 
and in urban areas garbage and such) 
collections should be kept in a pro 
tected place as much as possible. [» 
the country the barnlot is the ,5s' 
common breeding place.and it shoul 
be cleaned and hauled to the fields «! 
least twice a week if possible. 

FRUITS AND MILK HARMLESS 

Modern diet experts have tossed :i- 
other old-fashioned belief aside 
false. Many children have been an 
still are warned not to drink milk 
and eat acid fruit at the same meal 
for fear the acid would curdle the milk 
and result in stomach ache, But phys- 
iology textbooks teach that the firs: 
thing which happens to milk in the 
stomach is that it is curdled by ih 
digestive juices. Also, Prof. J. R. Dice 
of the North Dakota agricultural co!- 
lege says: “A mixture of fruit acids 
and milk forms a finer curd—and one 
easier to digest—than the curd of milk 
formed through natural processes.’ 
Some of the best child specialists are 
now recommending addition of acis 
to milk before it is fed to babies. 

eo 
A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 

But let every man prove his ow! 
work, and then shall he have rejoic- 
ing in himself alone, and not in an- 
other.—Galatians 6:4. 

—_ 
RURAL PEOPLE LIVE LONGER 

Figures brought out in a recent sur- 
vey by the United States Departmen 
of Agriculture provide another argu- 
ment against rural America leavin: 
the farm for the city. Most of then 
go to the city in hope of finding life 
easier and wealth more readily :c- 
quired, but it is a matter of cold st:- 
tistics that people who stay on th 
farm not only live longer but live 
better than the city folks. Records 
compiled from all parts of the countr) 
show the rural diet to be richer and 
more abundant and that on the whol 
the average country child lives six oF 
seveh years longer than the city child. 
It is a fact that a few of the boys an‘ 
girls who leave the country for the 
city become wealthy and that some 0! 
the richest men of today were countr)- 
born. Nevertheless, there is a strons 
probability that the majority will dic 
poorer than if they had remained 10 
the country. 
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WOMEN 


KEEPING BABIES WELL 

Uncle Sam’s best seller publication 
is a pamphlet on the care of babies. 
Realizing that most babies are born 
healthy and that the problem is to 
keep them that way the Children’s 
Bureau of the Labor Department has 
another pamphlet entitled “Keeping 
the Well Baby Well.” A revised edi- 
tion of this pamphlet has just been 
announced. Besides pointing out that 
a regular routine of dressing, bathing, 
feeding, sun bathing, play, exercise 
and toilet duties is the most funda- 
mental rule for safeguarding a baby’s 
health the pamphlet specifies four 
simple rules to avoid disease: 1. Im- 
munize the baby against diphtheria 
when he is six months old and vacci- 
nate against small pox at One year. 
2. Keep him away from persons who 
are ill, even if they “just have a cold.” 
Don’t take him into crowded stores 
or theaters. 3. Keep flies and other 
insects away from him. 4. Boil his 
milk and drinking water, and unless 
the doctor orders otherwise, cook all 
his food except cod liver oil and fruit 
juices. 











SUN WRINKLES BROW 

One big reason we see more pucker- 
ed brows in summer than winter is 
because the hot summer sun will dis- 
turb any brow, no matter how smooth 
and carefree. Thus, if milady doesn’t 
want wrinkles in her brow—and 
wr.icles destroy beauty—she_ will 
have to take precautions to prevent it. 
About the most effective way to pre- 
vent the sun from spoiling the brow, 
whether it is low or high, is to wear 
colored glasses while sitting on the 
beach, golfing, motoring, etc. If not 
colored glasses, then a good eye shade 
will help a lot. And the stylish broad- 
brimmed hats serve almost as well as 
the eye shade. 


ADEQUATE LIGHT FOR SEWING 


More and more women are doing 
their own sewing. They learned how 
easy it really was during the worst 
days of the depression and so are con- 
linuing it now. It is really fun to make 
children’s dresses, dresses for the 
older girls, shirts for the boys and 
dresses for mother, providing you have 
proper patterns, a good machine and 
a properly lighted sewing room. At 
this time of the year most of the sew- 
ing has to be done in the evening be- 
cause during the day there are the 
meals to get and canning, preserving 
and drying to be done in between. 

If the best work is to be done with- 
out injury to the eyes the seamstress 
must have proper light to work by. If 
the lighting equipment is adequate 
there should be no gloom or glare. 
he light should spread over the room 
as daylight does outdoors. Besides 
this there should be a brighter light 
thrown directly on the sewing. Every 
woman who does not have a separate 
room for sewing should do the next 
best thing and move her machine to 





a large window in some other room 
for daytime work and have- proper 
lighting equipment installed there for 
night sewing. If it is desired to hide 
the sewing machine and other equip- 
ment from the rest of the room make 
a decorative screen by nailing wall- 
board to wooden frames and pasting 
wallpaper over the wallboard. An- 
other way is to make a cretonne cover 
for the sewing machine which gives it 
the effect of a covered stand or table. 


THROWING RICE & KISSING BRIDE 

June is almost over and there have 
been so many June weddings that rice 
has gone up in face of a threatened 
shortage because so much has been 
thrown. The custom of throwing rice 
at newlyweds, like that of kissing the 
bride before the husband does, is noth- 
ing more than an old superstitious 
practice still adhered to because even 
modern Americans are superstitious. 
We throw rice at newlyweds because 
of a charming myth from Celebes, an 
island in the Malay group. The early 
people of Celebes who didn’t know 
about divorces believed that on such a 
happy occasion the souls of the marry- 


ing pair might take wing through 
sheer happiness and fly away like 


birds. However, they knew that birds 
would stay around indefinitely if they 
had plenty of rice to eat. So it was 
figured that by throwing rice on the 
newlyweds they would not fly away. 
Thus our custom of throwing rice. 
Likewise the custom of kissing the 
bride is based on superstition. It came 
from England. Anyone kissing the 
bride before the husband does is sup- 
posed to have good luck for the next 
year—that is if the new groom doesn’t 
take a poke at the kisser. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


A mixture of two tablespoons of 
olive oil, one of vinegar and a half a 
one of turpentine makes a good fur- 
niture polish. 

Dying ferns can sometimes be re- 
vived by placing a tablespoon of Cas- 
tor Oil around the roots. 

Offensive odors coming from sinks 
and drains can be eliminated by pour- 
ing in a strong solution of borax and 
hot water. 

Piano keys can be cleaned by wip- 
ing with a cloth moistened in wood 
alcohol and polished with a dry cloth. 

An old single-edge safety razor blade 
makes an excellent tool to scrape dry 
paint off window glass. 

For cooked preserves select straw- 
berries which are considered slightly 
underripe for eating. 

A slice of lemon in the water in 
which clothes are boiled will make 
them whiter. 

a pe 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Beauty doth varnish age, as if new- 
born, 
And gives the crutch the cradle’s in- 
fancy. 
—Love’s Labor’s Lost, 
Act IV, Scene 3. 
OO 
Anyway, Eve never could taunt 
Adam about the number of men who 
had proposed to her. 













2248—When two slenderizing features, a jabot and 
a cape, are combined in one dress, this is the charm- 


ing result. Designed for 34 to 48 bust. A 36 re- 
re 3% yards 39 inch fabric. 

2199—This house dress is exceedingly simple but 
far from plain. Note the unusual shoulder treatment. 
Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 
requires 344 yards 36 inch fabric. 

2106—Slim young shoulders are accented by the 
simple yoke of this fetching frock. The ruffle serves 
for sleeves and gives an interesting touch to the 
back. Designed for 6 to 14 years. A 12 requires 27% 
yards 36 inch fabric. 

2230—You can look far and wide without finding 
a better all-occasion dress than this one, combining 
tailored details with feminine softness. Designed for 
14 to 20 yeai:s and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 35% 
yards 39 inch fabric. 

9294—A perky bow, rows of buttons, and you are 
all ready to go places in this new frock of smart 

Designed for 14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 
. A 16 requires 3°, yards 39 inch fabric and 
34 yard contrasting. 


Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 


15e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Editor, The Pathfinder, 


Washington, D. C. 



















Don’tsuffer 
with this ugly, 
sealy skin affliction. 
Psoriatex, the guaran- 
teed treatment, relieves the 
most chronic cases, no matter how 
long afflicted. Positive relief guaran- 
teed or — y - a7 Write for free 
information. lay. 

Psoriatex Lab., inc., Depl. A- “x re tnen Trust Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


and warts removed from face 

MOL dl oe , safely, quickly, at 
. - pain or blemish. No 

E information. Write. 

NEFF LABORATORIES, Sooe ta SAS, miIcH. 
HELP Wanted rerio won 
INSTITUTIONS, pegesraes, | Sie. te Exportence t jecessary. 


anes ds of Good Jobs Pr Write now encios- 
ing stamp. Scharf Bureau. ecHcally tO Te 148 W. aSth Bt. N.Y. 


stomach trouble, rundown condition, 
For Indigestion, use our Ideal Tonic. Tested, Scien- 
tific. Prepared by expert pharmacists. 30 day treatment $2.00. 
Less than 10c per day. Write Bept. 8, ZWERK LAB., Saginaw, Mich. 
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Products Failing 
to Be Exchanged 
in Increased Volume 


(Continued from page 1) 


with bank checks, ete. In good times 
interest rates are high, because every- 
body is competing for that money, and 
for that bank credit. Interest rates 
now are the lowest in all history—and 
this alone tells the story of stagnant 
business and industry. 

Col. Leonard P. Ayres, economist of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., says in his 
latest report: “In the two years that 
American industry has operated under 
the codes it has made almost the worst 
record among the nations of the 
world. There has been much action, 
but no net progress so far as volume 
of output is concerned. The volume 
of goods sold has in reality changed 
little since the middle of 1933.” Col. 
Ayres shows that the volume of pro- 
duction in the United States has ac- 
tually dropped nine per cent in the 
last two years. Contrasting with this 
bad record, Sweden has scored a gain 
of 41 per cent, Hungary 33, Italy 31, 
Germany 26, Chile 24, United King- 
dom 20, Russia 19, Japan 17, Greece 
17, Canada 17, etc. France is the only 
nation that has made a worse showing 
than the United States. Col. Ayres 
says it is hardly believable that the 
volume of production can continue to 
go down in the coming months to the 
same extent it has in the last two 
years. But he thinks “the future of 
business still depends on whether re- 
form is Officially given precedence 
over recovery, or recovery is given 
precedence over reform.” 

The point is that if the people of 
the United States are going to enjoy 
higher standards of living, there must 
be INCREASES of industrial produc- 
tion, and not DECREASES. The con- 
sumers surely are not interested in 
paying HIGHER PRICES FOR FEWER 
GOODS. They can never slough off 
the “scarcity” scare that way. They 
must have MORE goods—and then the 
prices must be low enough so that they 
can buy those goods. As Clarence 
Darrow pointed out in his official re- 
port, people with meager incomes 
can’t pay high prices for fancy goods; 
they must have suitable goods at cheap 
prices or they can’t buy. The Path- 
finder has always urged that retail 
prices must be kept low, and that the 
people will buy when they find the 
prices are low enough. This idea has 
been combated by some people. G. A. 
Mitchell, Tax Assessor of Crowell, 
Tex., writes: “If low prices stimulate 
the consumer to buy, why was it that 
they did not buy at the low prices of 
products from 1930 to 1933? Certain- 
ly the price was low enough. During 
that time cotton was selling for five 
or six cents, cattle were selling for 
three cents a pound and corn was 
being burned for fuel in place of coal, 
thereby throwing thousands of miners 
out of work. I waited for years and 


vears, anxious to build a porch on my 
Lumber was dirt cheap and I 


house. 


could hire good carpenters for $1.50 
a day. I’m speaking from experience. 
I don’t care how cheap a thing is— 
you simply can’t buy if you haven’t 
got the money.” 

Of course you have to have the 
money. That’s the whole question. 
When prices are low it means that 
money in circulation is scarce. But 
this also means that the money goes 
that much farther. The figures show 
that the sales of consumer goods dur- 
ing the depression have kept right up 
practically to the prosperity level. 
This fact has often been pointed out 
by the experts. Consumer goods have 
had to come down to suit the pocket- 
books of the masses. It is the “heavy” 
industries which have suffered most. 
Corn is not very good fuel. When the 
farmers burnt it they burnt it because 
they were charged too much for coal. 
The coal miners were thrown out of 
work because they had joined together 
to keep up the prices of coal. Con- 
sumers would far rather have coal 
to burn than corn, cobs and trash. But 
when they find prices are too high 
they go on a strike—and consumers 
have the last strike in this game. 

The “heavy” industries were hurt 
largely because they too had too high 
a seale of prices. When the steel 
barons saw prices tumbling, they held 
their prices up virtually to the war- 
time level and closed enough of their 
mills to bring their output down to 
only 15 per cent of capacity in 1933. 
This means that only 15 steel workers 
out of each 100 were employed. The 
85 out of each 100 who had no jobs 
couldn’t buy products of any sort, no 
matter how low the price. That is 
perfectly true. And all the mimers 
and the millions of other workers, all 
along the line, who were thus thrown 
out of work could not buy, no matter 
how low the prices were. Col. Ayres 
reviews the plight which the steel 
barons are in, and the plight which 
they have helped to get the whole 
country in. Here is the milk in the 
coconut. He says: “The records of 


the steel industry for the last 30 years 
indicate that price reductions tend to 
produce more than proportional sales 
increases, while price increases cause 
shrinkages in sales.” 

Now, 


here is testimony from the 





—Washington Post 


The retreat from Moscow. Napoleon was- 
n’t the only one—there’s the NRA toe. 
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very highest authority, proving th.) 
even the great steel magnates have n.)| 
learned the first principles of tra 
They would rather produce a smal! 
volume of goods and charge the p: 
ple more for them than to prod 
more and put their prices down to t! 
level where the consumers can aff 
to buy. The worst of it is that this sx 
ish dog-in-the-manger course has f:; 
reaching disastrous effects, in the w 
of turning millions of good worke: 
out of their jobs and leaving them hi 
and dry with nothing to live on. \ 
say that this is not only bad busin 
but infernally bad morals. We s 
that it is the duty of the great ind 
tries to plan their work in such a 
that they can keep going continuo: 
ly. And prices should be cut to th 
bone if necessary to keep the goods 
moving. Only by this sane method c 
the consuming public have all th 
products which they need—in thi 
volume which they need. Just h: 
this full-speed distribution is to be 
complished remains to be seen. Ther 
is at this time no practical plan offered 
for bringing it about. It is not the bu 
ness of the Pathfinder to find soluti: 
for these or other problems, as thes 
solutions belong in the realm of states 
manship and practical politics. \W\\ 
are constantly urged to push this « 
that scheme or plan—but we must 
leave that sort of service to othe: 
who have made it their business a 
duty. 











DO YOU KNOW THAT 


Fish sleep with their eyes open. 

There are 2,300,000 stones in th 
Great Pyramid. 

The annual turnover in the teaching 
profession in this country is estimat- 
ed at 110,000. 

Only two Republicans have held th: 
governor’s chair in New York sinc 
1914. 

Spending for high school educatio 
in the different states ranges fro! 
$334 to $81 per pupil annually. 

In poker, with an ordinary deck of 
52 ecards, you can have 40 different 
straight flushes. 

There are nearly 125,000 motor 
buses in operation in this country. 

Scientists have discovered a sev: 
leaf clover. 

In spite of the 20th amendm: 
eliminating “lame duck” Congress: 
the retiring president of the Unit 
States, when changes are voted, \ 
still serve 17 days as a “lame duc! 
president. 

Department of Justice records sho’ 





more arrests of 19-year-old yout! 
than of any other age group. 
The United States has a crimi! 


class of over 5,000,000 men and wo 
en and in many localities more tha 
half of them are persons released fro! 
jails or paroled. 

The famous “sick chicken case” ¢ 
the Schechter brothers $60,000 
lawyers’ fees. 

World war veterans are said to ) 
dying at the rate of more than * 
a day. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Known in Washington as the Presi- 
dent’s “contact man,” Charles West of 
Granville, Ohio, was a former Repre- 
sentative from that state in Congress. 
He was born 40 
years ago in Mount 
Vernon, Ohio, 
went to the public 
schools there and 
later was graduat- 
ed from Ohio 
Wesleyan univer- 
sity. Three more 
years were spent 
in study at Har- 
vard for a Ph. D. 
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degree. The for- 
mer Representa- 


tive was American 
vice consul at Na- 


ples, Italy, in the 
Wilson adminis- 
tration and has W est 


taught at Harvard, 
College of Wooster and Denison uni- 
versity. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Lyman, the 
newly-appointed major general of the 
Marine Corps, is a graduate of both 
the Army and the Navy War colleges. 
He is a native of Ravenna, Ohio, and 
became a First Lieutenant in the Ma- 
rine Corps in 1899, being promoted 
through the grades to a Brigadier Gen- 
eral in 1933. General Lyman has serv- 
ed in the Spanish-American war, the 
Boxer rebellion in China, the Philip- 
pine uprising, and at various times in 
Cuba, Alaska, Panama, Santo Domingo 
and China again. He has been com- 
mander of the Fleet Marine Force at 


Quantico, Va., since 1933. General 
Lyman, 60, is married and has two 
sons, One of whom is in the Navy. 


Nelson T. Johnson is one of the few 
career men in the State Department 
who has climbed the success ladder 
and reached the rung marked “Ambas- 
sador.” Not only has he reached that 
peak but he has the honor of being 
thereby the first American Ambassa- 
dor to China. It is only fitting and 
proper that he should be, for he has 
spent almost his entire adult life there 
in the Far East. After his schooling 


at the Friends School and George 
Washington university in his native 


town of Washington he hopped a boat 
for China where he became a student 
interpreter in the American Legation 
in Peiping (Pekin, it was then—in 


1907). Since then. he has served in 
Harbin, Mukden, Hankow, Shanghai, 


Chungking and Changsha. He return- 
ed to this country in 1918 to serve in 
the State Department and at the dis- 
armament conference in 1921 he was 
an expert adviser on Far Eastern af- 
fairs. A few years later he was made 
the chief of the Division of Far East- 
ern Affairs in the State Department 
and after that Assistant Secretary of 
State. Ambassador Johnson is 47 and 
had been Minister to China since 1929. 

Called the “Cinderella man” of the 
boxing world, James J. Braddock, new 


| heavyweight champion of the world, 





has just that element of the fairy tale 
in the story of his career. Twelve 
months ago he was on relief in Jersey 
City, a boxer on the outside of the 
ring with a wife and three children to 
feed; today he is rich in money and 
fame. Up until the time he was 16 


Jimmy had always wanted to be a 
stevedore. But he gave up that idea 
when he knocked out a boxer who 


had stopped one of his brothers. From 
then on he was headed for the ring. 
Born on the West Side in New York 
he and his parents and four brothers 
—three of them ponare- moved to 
Jersey City. In 1922 some of Jimmy’s 
friends got him a manager. Then be- 
gan the slow climb upward. Soon he 
was beating men who mean some- 
thing, but 1929 saw him beginning to 
slip. In 1932 and 733 he lost nine 
times. He had no money and his 
family was hungry. Then last sum- 
mer came the chance to earn a couple 
of hundred fighting Corn Griffin in a 
preliminary to the Max Baer-Primo 
Carnera championship battle. Jimmy 
and Corn were down for a count ol 
nine in the second round. But in the 
third he was on his feet and slugging. 
Corn Griflin went down again—this 
time to stay and Jimmy Braddock was 
climbing the hill again. He won the 
decision over John Henry Lewis and 
thai led to the Art Lasky bout of last 
March when Jimmy, the 29-year-old 
stevedore, whipped him so decisively 
the New York State Boxing Commis- 
sion decreed he should have a shot at 
the championship. The odds were 
quoted at 5-1 against him, but he came 
out of the ring with the championship, 
the biggest sport “upset” in years. 
Brig. Gen. Frank M. Andrews, com- 
mander of the new general head- 
quarters air force, is a West Point 
graduate (Class of 1906). He is a 
genial, quiet-spok- 
en man, a former 


cavalryman with 
a sterling service 


record behind him 


that includes a 
stretch on the 
Mexican _ border. 


what is called “the 
toughest job in the 
army,” General 
Andrews brought 
the daughter of 
his battalion com- 
mander to the al- 
tar only after he 
had promised her 
he would not en- 
ter the air service. Later during the 
war she relented and he is now con- 
sidered one of the best of pilots as 
well as being one of the handsomest 
men in the army. Before being picked 
for his new post General Andrews 
was the commanding officer of Sel- 
fridge Field, Michigan, and had done 
general staff duty in Washington. 
Round of face and black hair, Sam 
-arks, the new National Open Golf 
champion, created a major upset in 
the golfing world by rising out of ob- 
scurity to defeat some of the nation’s 
best. With a record of only four 
years professionalism behind him at 


Andrews 


Now the holder of | 











21 
the South Hills Country Club, Pitts- 
burgh, he was a former champion 


golfer at Penn State and the University 


of Pittsburgh, being captain of the 
team at the latter institution. Sam, 
25 years old, and a native of Pitts- 


burgh, had never finished better than 
33rd in four previous National Open 
championships, but now having won 
ihe title he is richer by $1,000 and the 
money is just starting to roll in. 
Pierre Laval, present helmsman of 
France, is the son of a butcher who 
created a sensation in the United 
States at the time of his visit here for 
the conferences with President Hoo- 
ver in 1931 by smoking from 60 to 70 
cigarettes a day. His youth was mark- 
ed by the hardships of life in the rug- 
ged Auvergne highlands and a carry- 
over of that period is evident in his 
extreme frugality even today. In con- 
trast to the early days of stress he 
now is rated a wealthy man. M. Laval 
entered politics as a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies in Paris and in 
the course of his career subsequently 
has been Mayor of Aubervilliers, and 
has held a portfolio in a number of 
cabinets. He has a mania for speed, 
was a poilu in the World war, and in 
variably wears a white washable tie 
which he winds around a wire frame 
and attaches to his collar button. He 
used to wear just such a cravat in his 
student days which because of poverty 








was washed each night—the habit 
cannot be broken it seems. 
"Saves Gasoline . 
More Oil Miles 
Rings Last Longer 
BS Be & No Valve Grinding 


Colloidal Graphite Overhead Lubrication Graphite Overhead Lubrication 


This astonishing invention for automobiles 

is sold direct by the factory. Mechanics 

know RULO absolutely eliminates valve grinds and 
decarbonizing and prolongs life of piston rings. RULO 
positively increases gasoline mileage and oi] miles for 
3000 car owners now saving money with RULO. Ab- 
solute money back guarantee to motorists who want 
to save money on gasoline, oil and repairs. RULO 
sent post paid for $4.50 with enough colloidal graphite 
for 2000 miles (refills 50c) and unconditional mone: 
back guarantee. ADVANCE ALUMINUM & BRASS 
CO., 5865 Wilmington Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Fre« 
descriptive circular and convincing data 


a> LAME BACK 


Uiex suneif ADJUSTED WITH THE ff 


QUICK! SUREI FA 
A 
SPINDELL SURGICAL COQ, 
201 oxromp st. urn. masa 


HAVE YOU SOME SPARE ROOM 


a basement or garage where you can do light work? 
We can offer you a profitable proposition casting 
Ashtrays, 5 and 10c Novelties, Toy Automobiles, 
etc., as Branch Manufacturer for a firm of many 



























MONEY -BACK 
GUARANTEE 


INEXPENSIVE 


SEND FOR FREE 
BACK -TALK"* 





years standing. No experience necessary and small 
outlay starts you. If interested in devoting your 


spare or full time to profitable work and you 
mean strictly business write AT ONCE for full de- 
tails as busy season is now starting. 
METAL CAST PRODUCTS CO., 
Dept. 10, 1696 Boston Road, New York, N. Y. 


Hn ’ H to make money in 
J 
er e S OW your spare time 
Ask us to show you how thousands of men and 
women are making extra money to pay their bills 
through pleasant spare time work for the Pathfinder 
Full information, instructions and free working out- 
fit will be sent upon request. Write to 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. c. 
B Your H Height Increased in M4 days 


BE TALL 233s = 


poy gained. Amazing course 
$2.00 complete or send 3c for book of convincing NT URIT and 


guarantee. STEBBING SYSTEM, Dept. P.F.47, FOREST HILLS.N.Y. 
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Heals Pyorrhea 
Trench Mouth 
For Thousands! 





Picture Mr. Rochin before and after using P. T. M. 
FORMULA. He says: “I used P. T. M. for four weeks an 
all signs absolutely disappeared, leavi 
my testh and gums in a firm, healthy condition—thanks 
your won ul remedy. My could hardly believo 
peed a change possible. § surely hope that the thousands 
suffering fro a and Trench M learn, as 
did, that at last there is relief from these dreaded condi- 
tions.”’—Paul hin, Los Angeles. nit Cal. DON’T LOSE 
0 ! ; i MULA, @ painless 


economical home treatment with money-back guarantee. 
P. T. M. has healed Pyorrhea, outh, sore, ten- 
der, bleeding gums for thousands of sufferers. It is new 
in principle, and has proven sensationally effective "for 
thousands of users. If you have rrhea or Trench Mouth 
re your gums are sore or bl when brushed—if 

eeth are loose or pus pockets have formed—-TRY 


You money beck Sf pou are tot ont zou Sah we oe. 
our m c are not entirely s' - 
cessful results ¥ nyt case, Write NOW for full in- 


. Formula ——— on , Dept. 


Puncture Proof “40: 


Make ¥5 $6.85 7. HOUR 
NO-FLA Sensational, new dis- 


covery ends flat es 
forever! Just squirt it into tubes through 
valve stem. Be safe at any speed. No- 
Flatz seals holes made by nails, tacks, glass, 
air-tight Instantly and Permanently. In- 
creases life of tires and tubes. ick ! 
Low eed | Lifetime Guarentes. 


name ad 
Pe ks. Somalis Otter as Money-making details. 
cent profit. Act now 
Bs. Ses ‘Der. 1. K.368, aD hho purr, vert, K-368,, COciNnaTi, OWD 


pte DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderfui Treatment. 


formation. 


M 
T-30, 4016 Wilshire Bivd., Los A 


TIRES MADE .. 















for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will os 
the day that vou read this. Write seek: wa 
Page Co., 3176-A Page Bidg., Marshall mich. 


alae Cash at momen 






ble boot pictures Fike. Write geichiy. 


LEADING $4 
MAGAZINES 3 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


[ ] Better Homes & Needlecraft. 2 yrs. 
Gardens, 1 yr. Open Read (Boys), 2 yrs. 
| Ceuntry Home, 2 yrs. Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 





Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
Screen Play, 1 yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 
True Confessions X] The Pathfinder 

The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 
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Frenzied Jai-Alai not 
A Game for the Slow 


Jai-Alai, the Spanish ball game 
known also as Pelota is rapidly gain- 
ing popularity in this country. The 
terrific speed at which the game is 
played and its exciting nature have at 
once met with the instant favor of 
sport-loving Americans. Compared to 
the speed of Jai-Alai, baseball is a 
hare and tortoise race. 

Jai-Alai (pronounced hi-ah-li, and 
meaning among the Spanish where it 
is the national ball game, “merry fes- 
tival”) is immensely popular among 
the Latins and Latin-Americans. It 
is supposed to have originated in the 
Basque country of Spain in the 17th 
century, and from that section spread 
over the Spanish-speaking world. In 
the United States it has long been 
played by Floridians, and has recent- 
ly gained favor in other parts of the 
country. 

Pelota is the Spanish name covering 
all games played in an open court by 
bouncing a ball against a wall. Jai- 
Alai is just one form of it, Blaid an- 
other, Quinela a third. At first pelota 
was a very simple pastime, similar 
to hand-ball. It consisted of very little 
more than keeping a ball in motion 
against the blank wall of a village 
church. From this early stage where 
it was played with the bare hand it 
grew to a more involved game in 
which a very strange-looking racket 
was used. This is the cesta illustrat- 
ed here which is attached to the hand 
and wrist by a gauntlet. 

The game is played on a concrete 
court, surrounded by three walls, also 
of concrete. At either end of the 
rectangular playing area are two nar- 
row walls, called the “fronton” and 
the “pared de rebote,” and opposite 
the long wall sit the spectators behind 
wire screening. The walls and floor 
are marked off with lines which indi- 
cate the space where the ball must 
hit to be counted fair. 

To begin the game the first player 
tosses the solid rubber ball, about the 
size of a baseball, against the “fron- 
ton”’—he is standing near the rear 
wall with his back to it. The player 
on the opposing team must then catch 
the ball in his cesta as it rebounds 
and immediately return it to the wall. 
If he fails in the return or sends it out 
of bounds, a point is scored for the 
other side. The opponents also score 
when the ball has gone outside the 
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Catching with the Extraordinary Cesta 


limits 30 times. Each player tries +. 
get the ball to bound back over th 
goal line at the opposite end of th 
court which scores for his team. 

Probably no game exacts as much 
from its players as jai-alai. They mus: 
be skillful, dexterous, have great ¢: 
durance, and above all possess greai 
strength. Many times the white ba!! 
bounces back 89 feet and often tre}! 
that distance, indicating the terrifi 
force that must be used to make i 
travel so far. There is no way o! 
judging at just what angle the ba! 
will rebound, usually it veers off in : 
most unexpected direction. Coupled 
with this is the bullet-like speed a! 
which the ball speeds about the cour! 
all combining to test a player’s agilil, 
and alertness. It is the frenzied vol 
leying of the ball as well as the exhibi- 
tion of strength and skill of the play 
ers together with the danger involve 
that thrills and excites spectators 0! 
jai-alai. 

As a rule four players, two on 
side, are pitted against each other, bu! 
many times six men, and even thre 
against two, play in match games. Th: 
teams are distinguished by the colo: 
of the shirts of the players, which is 
invariably blue and white. Players 
are divided into two classes, forwards 
and guards. The former serves th 
hall at the beginning of each play, an‘ 
in addition has the right to select fou 
of the eight balls to be used. Thi 
selection of the balls is of great in 
portance, for not all players like th 
same kind, some preferring a live! 
ball, others a dead ball. 

A number of ardent jai-alai fans i! 
Spain, Mexico, and Cuba maintai 
strings of players, made up of like!) 
looking youngsters they have spotte: 
and trained. At first these jai-a! 
neophytes get litthe more than the! 
|! oard while being schooled, but afte 
they are skilled enough to play 
match games, they receive salar 
ranging from $150 to $300 a mont) 
From these figures wages of the ver! 
best scale on up from $750 to $1,500) 
month for the stars. 

Eee 

After the average boy gets throu: 
there isn’t much use of his mothe! 
hunting up a recipe to preserve \ 
melon rinds. 
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AGENTS 





BOT "H MEN AND WOMEN, to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full tee. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS can ‘earn $35. 00 weekly, 
copying cartoons for advertisers. Three-N Service, 
Argyle, Wisconsin. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


nn 

USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 

(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINTS for 25c. For 50c 
we will include new Verichrome roll to fit your 
Kodak. Nu Gloss Photo Co., Box 590, Scranton, Pa. 


FILMS DEVELOPED 5c PER ROLL; prints 3c each. 
Ask for Special Bargain List. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Company, 152. Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate Serv- 
ice. . The | Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


ROLL (LL. DEVELOPED, Two Prints each negative 25c. 
Reprints 2'5c. Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, 
Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


INSTRUCTION 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.’’ Start $105.00 to $175.00 

month. Men-women. Common education usually 
sufficient. Experience unnecessary. Qualify at once. 
Pull particulars, list positions and sample tests—Free. 
If you are an American citizen, write today sure. 
Pranklin Institute, Dept. W20, Rochester, N 


MEDICAL 


“MAN DROPS DEAD.”’ High Blood Pressure reduced 
in 30 days or money refunded. 30 day treatment 
$1.00. -Metropolitan Laboratories, McClintock Bldg., 


Denver, Colo. ; 
CURE DRINK CRAVING Secretly, 
































Permanently. 
Send 3-ct. stamp. Rogers, Box 2144, Knoxville, Tenn 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 
PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE LARGE com- 
mercial possibilities. Write immediately for informa- 
tion on how to aes and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ 
form. Deiays are erous in patent matters. Clarence 
A. O’Brien, 698- LA ams Building, Washington, D. C 


PERIODICALS 


AMERICANS, AWAKEN! Learn startling f facts. Send 
25 cents for six months trial subscription to the 
Debunker’s Informer, Santa Monica, Calif. 


PERSONAL 


LONELY HEARTS—Join our Club, the World's greatest 

social extension bureau. Meet nice people; correspond- 
ents everywhere seeking ‘‘congenial mates.’’ Photos 
Descriptions Free. Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Til. 
Sweetheart awaits you. Members every- 
Many wealthy. l16-page Club Magazine, 30 
photos, 10c. 150 latest names, addresses, descriptions, 
complete, 50c. Western Heart, B-5335-P, Portland, 
Jregon. 


LONELY? Join a national church organization, sure 
to have select Shelpmate for you. Stamp and age. 
Rev. Jones, P. O. Box 2459, Kansas City, Mo. 
LONESOME?—Oonfidential introductions by letter; 
nationwide service for refined people who want 
select service. Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, 
Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida 
LONELY? Hundreds wish correspondence, marriage. 
Many state they are wealthy. Descriptions free. 
Write quickly! Box 370, St. Louis, Missouri. 


16-PAGE MAGAZINE—100 names, addresses, descrip- 
tions—men-women, seeking congenial mates—25c. 
Stuart’s Service, 157- PF, Keyport, New Jersey. 


LONESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 
Kansas s City, Mo. 


GET “ACQUAINTED CLUB- —Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 
write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 
MAN, VERY ROMANTIC, has money wants nice 
weetheart. Write today. S-Club 55, Oxford, Fla. 
LONESOME? Congenial correspondents. Confidential, 
dignified service. Sealed particulars free. Write 
Box 835, Ocala, Fla. 


LONELY? 50 select marriageable correspondents. 









































Reliable. 
If lonely, 








State age, wishes. 50c. John Hodson, Sturgeon 
Bay. Wisconsin. 
“FIDELITY” Links Together C ongenial Souls. 


‘Distinctive Individualized Service.’ 
(sealed). Box _128-PF, Tiffin, Ohio 


LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, with money craves 
ton aaah. Write today. Gladys Fore, S-Club, Ox- 
0 a 
LONESOME? 


every ow 
Brookiyn 


Information 








Join select club. Refined members 
oe Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood 


SATEEN WANTED 


“iowa Man to start in business selling widely- 
nown products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
ine. Largest company; established 1889. Big Earn- 
~- No capital or experience needed. Write for free 
particulars. Rawleigh’s, Box F-1-PAT, Freeport, Til. 


SUMMER SENSATION—Patented, Air-Cooled Auto 
wat Eads and Covers. Fit every pocketbook. Amaz- 
Ee ealer proposition. Big salesman margin. Free 
et Pe American Cover Corp., 2402 Madison, 

0 o. 
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WRITERS SERVICE 


Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


WANTED 
Dept P., 


Many Traffic Deaths 
Call for Action 


(Continued from page 13) 


National Safety Council. Taking as a 
proper measure of auto deadliness the 
numbers of annual deaths in auto ac- 
cidents for each 10,000 motor vehicles 
registered in the country, the Coun- 
cil’s statisticians compute this figure 
for the United States as 12.3, meaning 
that about one auto in each 700 is in- 
volved each year in a traffic fatality. 
Among the twelve other countries for 
which figures are presented, only 
three have records better than this. 
New Zealand leads the list with only 
6.6 fatalities per 10,000 motor cars. 
Canada is next with 9.1 fatalities. Nor- 
way is third with 12.1 fatalities. Eng- 
land and Wales showed 31.7 fatalities 
computed on the same basis, more 
than twice as bad as the record of the 
United States. Germany’s record is 
50.2 and Italy’s is 54.5; this last being 
the highest of the twelve countries re- 
ported and both being more than four 
times worse than the United States. 
In this country, various surveys have 
shown that almost the only means 
which have been found effective in 
reducing auto deaths are strict and 
standard license laws for drivers. Ap- 
parently the scope and stringency of 
these laws must be increased. 
> —_____ 


IMPROVING WATERMELONS 


It is said that quite a slice of that 
government money is going to be given 
out for the purpose of improving the 
watermelon crop. Many suggestions 
have already been sent in and are on 
file. One is that a watermelon should 
be grown with a handle to it so it can 
be easily carried. Another has for its 
purpose the perfection of a water- 
melon which will be of the right size 
so that when the two ends are cult 
off, the middie part can be easily sliced 
lengthwise and the curve will exactly 
fit the human face, so that the usual 
leakage will be prevented and also 
that the ears will not be filled with 
water. This is good work and we 
wish success to the effort. We shall 
be only too glad to test any melons 
which claim to be superior. 

—— oe 


BRAIN VERSUS BRAWN 


Don’t ever let anyone tell you brain 
isn’t better than brawn. A farmer 
driving to town behind a mule came 
to a mudhole which the obstinate 
beast refused to cross. A crowd quick- 
ly gathered around. Two huskies took 
hold of the bridle and pulled but the 
animal refused to budge. Three others 
with more muscle than mule sense got 
behind and shoved; still the mule 
didn’t move. A passing motorist hitch- 
ed his auto to him and pulled until the 
rope broke. Then a meek appearing, 
runty man stepped from the crowd, 
blindfolded the beast and led him 
across. 

——____~ > ————_____ 

People who have painted up their 
kitchen are now able to see how shab- 
by it makes the rest of the place look. 
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Size Rim Tires 

20x4.406-21 $2.15 
29x4.50-20 2.35 
30x4.50-21 2.40 
28x4.75-19 2.45 
29x4.75-20 2.50 
29x5.00-19 2.865 
30x5.00-20 2.85 
32x5.00-22 3.65 
27x5.25-17 2.90 
28x5.25-18 2.90 
29x5.25-19 2.95 
30x5.25-20 2.95 
31x5.25-21 3.25 
27x5.50-17 3.35 


28x5.50-18 3.35 


Now Before 
Tire Prices Advance 


Check these low prices! We do not believe 
anyone at the present time can match 
these tire values. Every tire is thorough- 
ly repaired in one of the best equipped 
and modern plants in the country. Our 
tires, under actual road test, have proven 
their value. 


BALLOON TIRES 


Tubes 
80. 14 


(pat et ft ft fp 





1.15 

1.15 

x6 -00- 160—C<«SBWTSCOC«d:CC AS 
29x6.00-17 3.40 1.15 
30x6.00-18 3.40 1.15 
31x6.00-19 3.40 1.15 
32x6.00-20 3.46 4.25 
33x6.00-21 3.65 1.25 
29x6.50-17 3.45 1.35 
30x6.5018 3.50 1.35 
31x6.50-19 3.60 1.35 
32x6.50-20 3.75 1.35 
31x7.00-17 3.98 1.55 
34x7.00-20 4.60 1.65 
35x7.00-21 4.60 1.65 


REGULAR CORD TIRES 


Size Tires Tubes 
80x34 $1.85 $0.75 
81x4 2.95 85 
32x4 2.95 -85 
33x4 2.95 -85 
34x4 3.285 -85 
82334 2.790 -80 
Truck Balloons 
Size Tires Tubes 
6.00-20 $3.75 $1.65 
6.50-20 4.45 1.95 
7.00-20 5.95 2.95 
7.50-20 6.95 3.75 
8.25-20 8.95 4.95 
9.00-20 10.95 6.65 
9.75-20 13.95 6.45 


Size Tires Tubes 
82x44 3.35 1.15 
83x4 44 3.45 1.15 
84x41 3.45 1.15 
80x5 3.65 1.35 
33x65 3.75 i 45 
35x56 3.95 1.55 
Heavy Duty Trucks 

Tires Tubes 
a $4.25 $1.95 
34x65 4.25 2.00 
82x6 7.95 2.76 
36x6 9.95 3.95 
84x7 10.95 3.96 
88x7 10.85 3.95 
36x8 12.45 4.25 
40x8 15.95 4.95 


All Tubes Guaranteed Brand New 





SEND ONLY $1 DEPOSIT 


on each tire. 
We ship balance C. 


0. D. 


order, deduct 6 per cent. 
substitute brands when necessary. — | tire failing to 


give nine months service will be replace« 


(On each truck tire send a $4 deposit.) 
If you send full cash with 


We reserve the right to 


at half price. 


MUTUAL TIRE CO., Dept. 3105, 
1840S. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ill. 


WE WANT 
YOUR PROSTATE 


iS IT WEAK, INFLAMED OR ENLARGED? 
Strengthen and invigorate this vital gland by 





prostatic massage. 
drugs or electricity. 


DEALERS 


Treat yourself at home; no 
10 minute proof. Full de- 


tails sent FREE and sealed. WRITE TODAY. 
JAMES BROWN, Dept. T. + Sonam Mich. 


\is3 


Here YOU are! 


in a business that's really going 
yet we have barely scratched 
surface! Join us now—share our SPLENDID RESULTS! 
Get it and full details on the low 
cost service we provide—a service that is needed NOW 
of families! 
ence necessary, no obligation 
MUTUAL BENEFIT ASSN., Dept. 661, 


amazing success 
SALES KIT FREE! 
by millions 


COMPLETE DETAILS ON A 


BIG PAY JOE 


Here’s a real BIG PAY Opportunit 
laces fast! A» 
the 


No 


| 


investment or 


Denver, 


REVIVE YOUR WEAKENED GLANDS! 


JUVENIS Capsules supply the system with the lost 
hormones and stimulate all the glands to healthy ac- 


tivity. Safe, 


unusual care. 


. effective, 
narcotics—no harmful 


harmless, 
reactions! 
Send today for free circular. 


economical! 


JUVENIS, Dept. 111, Box 355, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


CATCH Fish Traps 


~ Write for Free C= Sk, 
n*? 


‘ap Offer and Bargai 
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Write today! CAPITAL 
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LUCIDS 


Pa—Sonny, what did the teacher say 
about your arithmetic work? 

Sonny—-She said she would rather 
you wouldn’t try to help me with it. 





Tourist—Won’t you help a poor 
crippled man? 

Citizen—You look healthy enough. 
In what way are you crippled? 

Tourist—Financially. 


Lucile—There goes Laura Johnson. 
I wish I were only half as good look- 
ing as she is. 

George—Oh, but you are. 


Barbara—Would you recommenG 
the lawyer who got you your last di- 
vorce? 

Peggy—Well, his charges. are rea- 
sonable, but some of the others have 
managed to get me more publicity, 


Rufus—I hear there’s a bill in Con- 
gress to abolish tobacco coupons. 

Goofus—That’s just my luck—when 
1 only need 11,000,000 more to get a 
mouth-organ, 


Judge—Do you consider this de- 
fendant a reliable man? Has he a 
good reputation for truth and verac- 
ity? 

Witness—Well, to be honest with 
you, Your Honor, that man has to get 
somebody else to call his hogs at feed- 
ing time. They won’t believe him. 

Sonny—Daddy, what’s a court of 
last resort? 

Daddy—Courting an old maid, my 
son. 


Polly—When Jim and _ Elizabeth 
came back from their bridal trip he 
still had $2.50 in his pocket. 

Peggy—tThe stingy thing! 

Kishpaw—The of the trans- 
gressor is hard. 

Cutlip—Yes, but the trouble is that 
it is generally hard on somebody else. 


way 


Housewife—Yes, I'll give you a meal 
if you saw and split that pile of wood, 
carry out the ashes, mend that hole in 
the fence and sweep the walk. 

Tramp (walking away)—I guess 
you made a mistake, lady. I’m not 
your husband. 


Wilcox—Did you have much trou- 
ble learning to play the saxophone? 
Fatsinger—Only with the neighbors. 


Wifey—Darling, I always hit my 
fingers when I go to drive a nail. Isn’t 
there some way I can prevent this? 

Darling—Yes. You should hold the 
hammer in both hands, dearest. 


Laura—I’m glad I refused that big 
butter and egg man from Kankakee. 

Lucile—Why so? 

Laura—He vowed he would pine 
away and die if I didn’t take him— 


but there’s no truth in him; I saw 
him today and he looks healthier than 
ever. I tell you you can’t depend on 
men. 


Clover Hay—Say, dad, we all had a 
narrow escape from being eaten alive 
last summer, I tell you. 

Timothy Hay—How so, daughter? 

Clover—I’ve just been to the carni- 
val and they had a wild cannibal Igo- 
rotte native there on exhibition. And, 
would you believe it, it was the very 
same fellow that helped us harvest our 
corn last fall. My, but we were lucky! 





Ist CCC-ite—I think that new cook 
we have just got must be an old base- 
ball umpire, 

2nd Ditto—What makes you think 
so? 

Ist Ditto—Didn’t you just see him 
dust off that plate with a whisk 
broom? 


Father—My son, I want to impress 
you with the fact that it takes even 
vetter judgment to spend money wise- 
ly than to make it. 

Son—I can understand that, father. 
Let me take half the burden off your 
hands. You make it and I'll spend it. 


Sunday School Teacher—Now, Per- 
cival, | wish you would tell me what 
you know about Elijah the prophet, 
in as few words as possible. 

Percival—Well, there was a man 
named Elijah and he had some bears 








Toni—I’ve got a good notion to propos: 


to you, Barbara. 
Barbara—I wish you would. I’m tryin: 
for a record this summer. 


and he lived in a cave and some bo 
tormented him and he said if you ke 
on throwing stones at me I’ll turn t! 
bears on you and they’ll eat you u 
and they did and he did and the be: 
did. 


Sunday-school Teacher—What 
you understand by the phrase “suff 
ing for righteousness sake”? 

Little Girl—It means having to co 
to Sunday school. 














After reading 7 
don’t make up 





notice you can blame yourself if you 
to $60.00 a week. The opportunity is here 
Experience is not needed. 





























Earnings 
at Once 


My new plan provides im- 
mediate earnings. As long 
as you are honest and re- 
lable, re = bees ge for 
this opportuni I want 
someone in p= - OF territory 
because I have opened my 
big factory to full capacity. 
I want to give this splendid I 


Send 


to a lot more 
once. There is no red tape 


onnected can decide 
. a Ses ee, are satisfactory. Don’t miss 


this chance. It doesn’t cost 

a os to investigate. 
ou can’t 

the coupon or penny post- 

ecard for free details. Do 

it today—NOW! 


Albert Mills, Pres., 7597 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 





No Money 
Just Name 
I don’t need your money— 


I need your help. Send F 4 
money-making women Your mame 60 I cam lay the 
aa cts panene e. then you 


Dot let this slip out of your 
fingers. If you are out of work 
or on part time and need cash at 
once to pay your bills and live on, 
you are just the person I am look- 
ing for. I havea pose 4 ning for 
you i 4 now—a erful op- 

ty to start right in mak- 
ng up to $10.00 a day and quick- 
ly advance to higher earnings as 
you become established. 


$103.32 Ina Week 


You may wonder at making 
so much money in such a 
pleasant, easy manner. 
Howard B. Ziegler. 
Pa., cleared 


f the earnings 


loss by . mailing 


geerececseeeace 


Send me the free facts. 
start at once on a basis of up to $60.00a week 


Clty .sv...s.ee 


(Please print or write plainly) 


$103.32 in a week. Hans Coor 
Nebr., made £27.95 in a 
$90.40 in a week. Albert Be 
Mich., made $100.00 in a wee 
and had profits of $40.00 i 
Single day. Mrs. Ed. Koes 
Ore., made $10.50 in a day 
have scores of reports of ex 
tional earnings like these as | 
tive evidence of the amazing 
Sibilities of my offer to you 


1 FURNISH EVERYTHING 


Experience or training une 
Sary. I furnish everythi»g 
cluding brand New Ford Tu 
Sedan to prodiicers. You ha 
the money and deliver the go 
You keep a big share of e 
dollar you take in as your 
There is nothing difficult ab 
my plans. 


GOOD FOR FREE OFFER 


ALBERT MILLS, President 
7597 Monmouth Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Tell me how I can 
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